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A  City  of  Homes  I 

T  OUISVILLE  people  show  a  1 

marked  preference  for  single  1 

family  dwellings.  Over  63%  of  | 

the  80,296  families  who  live  with¬ 
in  the  city  limits  reside  in  this  type 
of  home  and  of  this  63%  more 
than  41%  own  their  own  homes. 

! 

1 

1 

i 
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The  permanence  and  stability 
indicated  here  reflects  the  healthy 
economic  condition  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  section.  Louisville  is 
a  highly  diversified  industrial  city,  i 

situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  section  which  it  serves 
as  a  distribution  center. 
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This  productive  market  can  be 
effectively  reached  and  sold  at  a 
single  low  cost  only  through  one  | 

medium — 

1  THE 

THE 

COURIER- JOURNAL 
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CONSTANT 

PROGRESS 


marks  the  advertising  record  of  the  evening  Sun- 
Telegraph  in  Pittsburgh. 

Only  resultfui  advertising  could  account  for  it! 


Note  careFully  the  Following  percentage  gains  in  Field  since 

First  quarter  1929  as  compared  with  first  quarter  1933 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  EVENING  FIELD 

CLASSIFICATION 

%  GAIN  IN  FIELD 

Retail  Display 

5.4 

Department  Stores 

2.7 

Chain  Grocery  Stores 

25.8 

Clothing  Stores 

21.3 

Elec.  Appliances  &  Supplies 

13.5 

Toilet  Goods  &  Beauty  Shops 

42.9 

Miscellaneous 

31.2 

Total  Display 

5.8 

FIGURES  BY  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

The  unquestioned  advertisins  leadership  of  the  Sunday  Sun-Telesraph  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1933  the  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  published  40.4%  MORE 
Total  Display  Advertising  than  the  total  of  its  competitor,  improving  its  position  in 
the  field  by  a  gain  of  8.2%  over  first  quarter  1929. 

The  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  sells  over  75,000  MORE  Net  Paid  Copies  every  week 
than  its  competitor. 

The  Pittsburgh 

SUN  -TELEGRAPH 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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10c.  Par  Copy 


Automotive  Industry’s  Advertising  Spurt 
Emphasizes  Business  Upturn 

Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Others  Expected  to  Spend  $1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000  in  Newspapers  in  May,  with  Larger  Fund  for  June 

Detroit,  Mkh.,  May  lO— ;With  au-  lidence  in  the  government,  a  universal  key  cities  of  the  nation.  All  copy  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  a  few 
tomobile  sales  showing  a  higher  per-  need  for  replacement  of  worn  out  prod-  was  staggered  to  appear  as  dealers  re-  hours,  and  the  advertisement  appeared 


u  tomobile  sales  showing  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  than  any  time  in  three 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  between  $1,- 
SOO.OOO  and  $2,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  automobile 
manufacturers  during  the  month  of 
May,  with  every  indication  that  June 
releases  will  be  still  larger. 

»  With  Ford  back  in  the  field  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  a  year  and  other 
■nits  of  the  “Big  Three”  inaugurating 
'.intensive  drives,  combined  with  new 
m^els  and  features  by  two  other  large 
nmufacturers,  everything  indicates  that 
,  the  industry  is  staging  its  long  hoped  for 
jcomeback. 

;  Practically  all  of  the  campaigns  are 
being  concentrated  in  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  of  the  various  com¬ 
panies.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  Plymouth 
copy  is  being  placed  in  newspapers  and 
ithe  major  efforts  of  all  other  manu- 
jiacturers  also  is  being  devoted  to  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

t  Approximately  4,000  dailies  and 
l^klies  are  being  used  by  Chevrolet 
[in  its  campaign  which  involves  two  ad- 
mrtisements  whose  release  is  being  stag- 
liered  throughout  May.  The  releases 
tary  in  size  from  108  inches  down. 

Pontiac’s  spring  campaign  got  under 
way  this  week  with  one  release  and 
another  one  due  later  in  the  month  to 
the  major  dailies  in  the  country. 

■  The  first  Buick  copy  this  month  is 
scheduled  for  release  to  approximately 
5,000  newspapers  next  week  and  the  first 
JDIdsmobile  copy,  going  to  between 
5,200  and  1,300  papers,  is  scheduled  for 
Wease  the  week  of  May  21. 

Copy  on  the  Pontiac,  Buick  and  Olds- 
pobilc  release  is  running  from  75 
liches  down.  Officials  of  General 
^fotors  state  that  they  arc  releasing 

tore  copy  this  month  than  they  did  in 
pril  and  that  their  newspaper  copy 
bs  been  more  extensive  than  thw  had 
bst  planed.  The  Camj^ll-Ewald 
Agency  is  handling  all  copy  for  General 
Motors  units. 

>  Plymouth  releases  started  last  week, 
.♦ith  copy  varying  from  full  pages  down 
:Kmg  sent  to  more  than  1,000  dailies. 
Releases  this  week  varied  from  three- 
‘fMrters  of  a  page  and  less.  Officials 
^  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  which 
pgency  handles  the  Plymouth  account, 
toy  that  there  is  no  set  time  for  the 
riymouth  campaign  but  that  it  will 

¥intinue  ii^efinitely,  as  long  as  con- 
tions  continue  to  warrant  it. 

•J^t  the  Plymouth  campaign  can  be 
wwt^  to  continue  for  some  time  is 
■»Phed  m  a  statement  made  the  last  of 
ws  by  B.  E.  Hutchinson.  Chair- 
pn  of  the  Board  of  the  Plymouth 
Motor  Corporation. 

IBe  announced  that  77  per  cent,  of  the 
jtonpany  s  output  for  May  already  has 
Kr  .J”***  swhrance  to  dealers.  He 
factory  now  has  bonafide 
2-1  1  approxi- 

^1'  ^  worth  of  cars  and 

y  ff*.  pr«sent  rate  of  sales,  the 


fidence  in  the  government,  a  universal 
need  for  replacement  of  worn  out  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  introduction  of  new  models 
of  greater  value  have  all  influenced  in¬ 
creasing  automotive  sales  at  this  time,” 
he  said. 

“Merchants  generally  have  shown 
renewed  confidence  during  the  past 
sixty  days.  The  inflationary  trend  has 
caused  them  to  fill  their  depleted  stocks 
and  buy  in  larger  quantities.  This  has 
put  more  men  to  work  in  factories  and 
it  is  no  longer  exceptional  for  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  to  be  behind  on  orders. 

“Plymouth  has  forged  steadily  ahead 
during  the  depression.  Sales  during 
the  first  quarter  this  year  were  ahead 
of  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  sales 
last  month  were  61  per  cent  greater 
than  the  month  before.” 

The  major  portion  of  Dodge  copy  is 
being  released  in  dailies  in  the  key 
market  cities  of  the  country.  Releases 
are  scheduled  for  each  week  this  month 
and,  although  June  plans  still  are  ten¬ 
tative,  an  increase  over  the  May  re¬ 
leases  is  expected.  The  May  program, 
officials  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  the 
agency  in  charge  of  Dodge  copy,  say, 
is  the  first  real  advertising  Dodge  has 
done  since  January. 

The  formal  announcement  of  Reo’s 
self -shifter,  the  “most  revolutionary  im¬ 
provement  since  the  self-starter,”  was 
made  on  May  2  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  initial  copy  ranged 
from  630  to  840  lines  and  ran  in  the 


key  cities  of  the  nation.  All  copy 
was  staggered  to  appear  as  dealers  re¬ 
ceived  new  cars. 

Newspapers  were  used  to  launch  the 
campaign  but  magazines  and  radio  will 
be  brought  into  the  picture  as  the 
drive  gets  further  under  way.  Re¬ 
leases  have  been  scheduled  for  the  next 
two  months,  Maxon,  Inc.,  which 
handles  the  Reo  account  reports.  News¬ 
paper  releases  will  include  all  cities 
where  there  are  Reo  distributors. 

R.  H.  Scott,  president  of  Reo  Motor 
Car  Company,  reports  that  a  sharp  rise 
in  sales  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  immediate  business  outlook  has  fol¬ 
lowed  since  the  company’s  announce¬ 
ment  a  week  ago. 

Publication  •  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week  of  an  exclusive  statement  from 
a  member  of  Henry  Ford’s  organization 
forecasting  a  resumption  of  newspaper 
advertising  sometime  in  the  future,  was 
quickly  followed  by  action. 

At  4  p.  m.  May  8  final  approval  was 
given  to  the  first  advertising  cow  to 
be  published  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  since  March  31,  1932.  Scattered 
advertising  since  that  time  had  been 
done  by  dealers. 

Word  was  flashed  to  the  Philadelphia 
offices  of  the  Ford  advertising  agency, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  where  work 
started  at  once  on  the  job  of  getting  out 
plates  and  orders  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  clear  across  the  country. 
Plates  reached  morning  newspapers  in 


BRIGHT  SPOTS  IN  INDUSTRY 


“Impending  inflMicin,  renewed 


Sales  of  General  Motors  automo¬ 
biles  to  dealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  plus  shipments  over¬ 
seas,  totaled  86,967  units  in  April,  the 
largest  number  sold  in  any  month  since 
July,  1931,  according  to  figures  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  In  April,  1932,  the 
world  sales  were  78,359.  Sales  for  the 
four  months  of  this  year  totaled  286,- 
716  units,  against  275,615  in  the  same 
months  last  year. 

Combined  De  Soto  and  Plymouth  de¬ 
liveries  by  De  Soto  dealers  for  the 
week  ending  May  6  showed  a  17  per 
cent  increase  over  the  same  week  of  a 
year  ago,  it  is  announced  by  L.  G. 
Peed,  general  sales  manager  of  the  De 
Soto  Motor  Corporation,  who  reports 
a  “decided  upturn”  in  his  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness.  This  was  the  seventh  consecu¬ 
tive  week  that  the  De  Soto  dealers  have 
shown  sales  increases  and  last  week 
De  Soto  dealers  delivered  the  greatest 
number  of  Plymouth  motor  cars  in  their 
histo^. 

Frigidaire  Corporation  this  month 
will  produce  more  than  double  its  May, 
1932,  output,  setting  the  highest 
monthly  mark  since  July,  1929.  Says 
President  E.  G.  Biechler:  “Despite 
the  fact  that  employment  and  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  steadily  increasing  since 
Feb.  1,  orders  have  been  piling  up 
faster  than  we  have  been  able  to  fill 
them.  .  .  .  All  orders  are  for  im¬ 
mediate  installation  in  homes  and  not 
for  the  stocking  of  district  warehouses 
and  dealer  showrooms,  and  therefore 


indicate  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
people  are  buying.” 

Kelvinator  Corporation  shipped  30,- 
116  units  in  April,  the  biggest  month’s 
record  in  the  company’s  19  years.  In 
April,  1932,  the  previous  record  month, 
25,427  were  shipped.  President  G.  W. 
Mason  reports  that  May  1  saw  the 
biggest  number  of  unfilM  orders  ever 
accumulated.  323  per  cent  of  those  on 
April  1,  and  217  per  cent  of  those  on 
May  1.  1932. 

Howard  E.  Blood,  president  of  the 
Norge  Corporation,  reports: 

“The  end  of  the  national  banking 
holiday  brought  us  the  largest  single 
order  for  refrigerators  ever  placed  by 
one  distributor.  It  was  for  1,500  re¬ 
frigerators,  a  solid  trainload.  Within 
ten  days  this  distributor  had  sold  one- 
half  of  that  shipment,  completely  ex¬ 
hausting  several  numbers  ol  the  line. 
Shipments  of  increased  proportions 
were  made  to  our  other  distributors  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  and  these 
were  qui^ly  absorbed  by  consumers.” 

Philco  Radio,  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  month,  announces  large  gains  over 
last  year’s  sales,  with  a  boom  in  radio 
sets  for  automobiles. 

General  Tire  announces  that  for  the 
first  time  in  three  years  it  is  operating 
at  full  capacity,  said  to  be  “first  time 
since  depression  started  that  General  or 
any  other  rubber  company  has  ^n 
working  its  maximum  force  24  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week.” 


Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  advertisement  appeared 
in  both  cities  Tuesday  morning.  A 
rush  shipment  to  Detroit  arrived  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  enabling  afternoon  papers 
there  to  publish  the  copy  that  day. 

With  several  Philadelphia  foundries 
busy  casting  plates,  shipments  were  hur¬ 
riedly  made  to  other  cities,  insertions  to 
be  made  immediately  upon  receipt. 

Copy  measured  five  columns  by  14 
inches,  something  less  than  half  a  page. 

The  newspaper  list  included  every 
city  where  there  is  a  Ford  dealer,  al¬ 
though  not  all  papers  in  those  cities. 

Further  advertising  is  to  follow,  al¬ 
though  frequency  and  size  were  not 
available  this  week.  This  future  copy, 
it  is  understood,  is  to  be  of  the  same 
personalized  style  as  the  first,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  typewritten  statement 
signed  by  Henry  Ford,  and  on  his  p:r- 
sonal  letterhead. 

“A  great  thing  has  occurred  amongst 
us.  We  have  made  a  complete  turn¬ 
around,  and  at  last  America’s  face  is 
toward  the  future,”  said  this  statement, 
adding  in  part :  “Thanks  for  that  belongs 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Inauguration 
Day  he  turned  the  Ship  of  State  around. 
Having  observed  the  failure  of  sincere 
efforts  to  haul  us  back  the  way  we 
came,  he  designed  a  new  method — new 
political  and  financial  machinery — to  pull 
us  out  the  way  we  are  going — forward 
....  The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  the 
country  is  to  create  industry  by  building 
good  motor  cars.  If  I  knew  anything 
better  to  do,  I  would  do  it.  Industry 
must  be  my  contribution.  Motor  cars 
must  face  ahead  to  the  future,  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  nation’s  daily  life  that  if  they 
lag  behind  they  hold  the  country  back.” 

The  timing  of  the  advertising  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
“big  achievement  for  two  months  in 
office”  caused  .speculation  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  relation  of  the  campaign  to  Roose¬ 
velt’s  radio  talk  to  the  nation  last  Sun¬ 
day  night  or  to  the  President’s  appe:;! 
for  cooperation  from  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  voiced  before  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  May  4.  Whether 
either  of  these  talks  helped  decide  Mr. 
Ford  to  act  at  this  time,  remained  Mr. 
Ford’s  secret. 

The  placing  of  the  Ford  advertising 
by  the  Ayer  agency  revealed  the  fact 
that  widely  circulate  rumors  about  the 
appointment  of  a  new  agency  by  Ford 
were  unfounded. 

Approximately  800  newsp^rs  will 
be  used  by  Hudson-E^sex  on  Sunday  to 
announce  the  “Larger  Essex  Terraplane 
Six,  the  longest  and  roomiest  car  in  the 
lowest  price  field.” 

As  with  other  manufacturers,  the 
Hudson-Essex  Campaign  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  mainly  in  newspapers.  Re¬ 
leases  are  being  planned  for  each  week, 
staggered  to  appear  in  communities  as 
dealers  there  obtain  cars  for  display. 

Officials  of  the  company  say  the  per¬ 
centage  of  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  being  spent  in  newspapers  is 
higher  tlum  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
They  point  out  that  their  advertising 
plans  are  being  prepared  from  week  to 
week,  to  meet  constantly  changing  con- 
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ditions,  and  that  newspapers  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  media  that  can  be  used 
effectively  under  such  circumstances  to 
bring  immediate  results  on  which  to 
formulate  further  plans. 

The  company’s  May  production  sched¬ 
ule  is  the  highest  since  February,  1931, 
they  say.  As  a  rule  peak  sales  have 
been  in  April,  but  this  year  they  have 
had  eight  solid  weeks  of  sales  gains, 
with  every  indication  that  May  and 
jime  figures  will  outstrip  those  to  date. 
Sunday's  copy  will  run  from  1,000  to 
1,200  lines  down. 

Although  officials  of  all  companies 
are  reluctant  to  predict  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  hold  they  point  out  that  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  schedules  and  those  be¬ 
ing  planned  for  the  near  future  are 
based,  not  on  expectations,  but  on  ac¬ 
tual  sales  experiences  to  date.  ,  As  one 
official  expressed  it,  advertising  plans 
are  being  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
production  schedules — actual  demana 
and  need. 

In  view  of  this  attitude  and  in  face 
of  record-breaking  car  registrations  last 
month  and  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  for  May.  the  advertising 
schedules  and  policies  of  the  automotive 
industry  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  business  jam  has  been  broken  and 
that  advertising  efforts  are  going  to 
be  on  an  increasing  scale.  Without 
exception  all  manufacturers  are  report¬ 
ing  sales  increases  each  week  over  the 
previous  week  and  some  of  them  report 
the  sales  volume  so  far  this  year  as 
being  more  than  50  per  cent,  ahead  of 
the  same  period  in  1932  and,  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  are  being  based  on  sales 
volume. 


Studebaker  Releases  Special 
Advertising  in  400  Cities 

Chicago,  May  10 — Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  this  week  released  special  ad¬ 
vertising  on  staggered  schedules  to 
newspapers  in  nearly  400  cities,  adver¬ 
tisements  varying  in  size  from  840 
lines  down  and  including  both  Stude¬ 
baker  and  Rockne  copy.  The  schedules 
were  timed  to  meet  renewed  activity  in 
automobile  advertising,  according  to  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Chicago  agency  placing  the 
account. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  Stude¬ 
baker  Sales  Corporation,  in  commenting 
upon  the  May  advertising  schedule  to 
run  in  640  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
as  Studebaker’s  part  of  the  industry’s 
renewed  advertising  program,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  April  orders  for 
Studebaker  and  Rockne  passenger  and 
commercial  cars  of  record  April  29, 
totalled  5,736.  This  represents  a  gain 
of  88.7  per  cent,  over  orders  of  record 
March  M,  he  said.  Export  shipments 
of  passenger  cars  during  April  were  the 
largest  since  March,  1930,  with  truck 
exports  largest  since  September,  1931. 

“Our  outlook  is  most  optimistic,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  has  released  one  insertion  to  me¬ 
tropolitan  newswpapers  throughout  the 
country  already  this  month  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  another  broadside  will  be 
used  later  in  May,  according  to  Green, 
Fulton  &  Cunningham,  Chicago  agency 
in  charge  of  the  account.  The  com¬ 
pany  reports  increased  sales  in  April 
over  March. 


CONTEMPT  CASES  POSTPONED 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Flint,  Mich.,  May  11 — The  contempt 
of  court  trial  of  seven  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Times,  scheduled  for 
today,  was  adjourned  for  a  second  time 
when  it  came  up  in  Circuit  Court.  By 
agreement  between  counsel  the  Court 
adjourned  the  case  for  another  week. 
The  men  were  cited  by  the  Genesee 
County  Circuit  Court  for  publishing  de¬ 
tails  of  a  suit  involving  a  closed  bank 
here  and  Charles  S.  Mott,  automobile 
magnate,  which  had  been  ordered  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Court. 

CREDIT  TO  WIDE  WORLD 

The  photograph  of  Rresident  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  used  in  the  April  22 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  copy¬ 
righted  by  Times  Wide  World  Studios 
and  should  have  been  so  credited. 


HANDLING  OF  McMATH 
STORY  WINS  PRAISE 


Officials  Thank  News  Men  for  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Give  Announcements 
Promptly — Lindbergh  Story 
Remembered 


Of  all  the  news  stories  newspapers 
print,  the  story  of  the  abduction  for 
ransom  of  a  child  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  delicate  and  ominous,  and  the 
most  fraught  with  human  interest. 

The  kidnaping  of  ten-year-old  Peggy 
McMath  at  Harwich,  Mass.,  on  May 
2,  with  its  rapid-fire  developments,  was 
such  a  story.  Coming  about  a  year  af¬ 
ter  the  history-making  Lindbergh  baby 
kidnaping  case,  newspaper  and  press 
association  executives,  remembering  the 
grewsome  and  entangling  phases  of  that 
story,  directed  coverage  of  the  McMath 
story  with  a  caution  and  a  skill  for 
spe^  born  of  recent  experience.  The 
Lindbergh  baby  was  found  dead  May 
12,  1932. 

The  Lindbergh  stor>-  was  a  heart- 
breakingly  long  story  of  two  and  a  half 
months’  duration,  and  ended  on  a  note 
of  frustration — with  the  baby  dead,  a 
number  of  interloping  frauds  arrested, 
and  the  real  criminals  unapprehended. 
The  McMath  story  offered  a  striking 
contrast.  Three  days  after  the  child 
had  been  kidnaped  she  was  safe  in  her 
home,  and  two  days  later  her  abductors 
had  signed  a  confession. 

The  press’s  part  in  the  story  was  cov¬ 
ered  brilliantly  from  a  news  viewpoint, 
and  helpfully,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  anxious  parents  of  the  kidnaped 
child  and  the  authorities  seeking  her 
release  and  the  apprehension  of  her  cap- 
tors. 

The  press  was  given  news  of  events 
of  the  kidnaping  quickly  and  efficiently. 
General  Daniel  Needham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  commissioner  of  public  safety,  and 
District  .Attorney  William  C.  Cross- 
ley,  of  Bristol  and  Barnstable  counties, 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy,  kindness  and  consideration  of 
the  news  representatives  who  kept  their 
word  not  to  pursue  the  investigators 
and  family  continually. 

The  story  broke  May  2  in  the  early 
evening.  The  child  had  been  kidnaped 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  fictitious  note 
had  obtained  her  release  from  school. 
Immediately  the  news  center  of  the  east 
was  switched  to  the  surprised  town  of 
Harwich.  The  weather  was  inclement, 
and  reporters  and  photographers  went 
to  the  scene  in  automobiles  instead  of 
airplanes.  They  swooped  down  from 
Boston  and  up  from  New  York  in 
great  and  increasing  numbers.  Many 
of  them  worked  as  long  as  50  hours 
without  sleeping. 

The  high  spot  of  the  story  was  the 
return  of  the  child  from  the  yacht  at 
Woods  Hole,  at  about  7  P.  M.,  May 
5.  News  that  she  was  being  brought 
in  had  swept  the  cape,  and  a  huge  crowd 
was  at  hand  to  see  the  event.  A  story 
in  the  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise  de¬ 
scribed  the  great  excitement  of  the 
scene,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  sight 
of  composed  newspapermen  and  expert 
photographers  effciently  on  the  job,  a 
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scene  Cape  Cod  folks  seldom  see  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  movies. 

Martin  Kane,  of  the  U.  P.  Boston 
bureau,  was  the  first  of  the  U.  P.  men 
on  hand  at  Harwich,  and  he  was  soon 
joined  by  Sidney  B.  Whippple,  of  the 
New  York  staff.  Andrew  J.  Clarke, 
of  the  Boston  A.  P.  bureau  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  scene  a  few  minutes 
after  the  breaking  of  the  story.  Eben 
A.  Ayers,  A.  P.  Boston  chief,  directed 
the  A.  P.  coverage.  Barry  Paris,  I. 
N.  S.  editor,  got  word  of  the  kidnaping 
from  Bert  Caryl,  New  England  divi¬ 
sional  manager,  when  he  was  at  home, 
and  Joseph  L.  Kilgallen  and  Dorothy 
Ducas,  who  covered  the  Lindbergh 
story,  were  sent  direct  from  their  homes 
to  the  scene.  Katherine  Donovan,  Bos¬ 
ton  reporter,  was  assigned  to  the  story 
by  Universal  Service,  and  John  D. 
Greene  was  hurried  to  Harwich  from 
New  York.  Quickly  the  news  associa¬ 
tions  strung  up  special  telephone  circuits 
and  telegraph  wires.  Larger  staffs  w.ere 
quickly  organized.  Wires  were  kept 
open  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Picture  agencies  took  hundreds  of 
shots,  rushing  them  to  cities  in  airplanes. 
A  number  of  speed  records  for  carry¬ 
ing  pictures  was  reported. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  that  the 
file  from  Cape  Cod  during  the  high 
spots  of  the  story  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Lindbergh  story. 


“SECRETS”  BILL  STILL 
MENACES  PRESS 


A*  Amended  by  Senate,  Proposed 
Law  Might  Cover  Papers  a* 
Conspirators,  Says  Senator 
Johnson 


By  George  H.  Manning 

(lyashingtoH  Correspondent,  , 

Editor  &  Publisher)  i 

Washington,  May  11— .After  several  1 
hours  of  debate  the  Senate  May  10  I 
passed  the  so-called  Censorship  Bill  I 
dpigned  to  prevent  publication  of 
diplomatic  codes  obtained  by  any  person 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  by  the 
government. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
greatly  different  from  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  House.  As  the  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  House  it  would 
have  imposed  a  drastic  censorship  on 
the  press,  preventing  publication  of  any 
official  document  or  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  government  department 
“without  competent  authority.” 

There  was  disagreement  in  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  the  amended  bill  would 
apply  to  newspapers. 

Senator  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  of  New 
Mexico,  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  Nets 
Mexican,  said:  “I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  this  bill  which  would  in¬ 
clude  the  newspaper  profession.” 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California 
however,  insisted  that  “when  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  press  fondly  imagine  that 
by  this  amendment  they  have  corrected 
anything  that  related  to  them,  they  are 
simply  suffering  under  a  delusion.”  i 

Setting  up  a  chart  in  the  Senate  i 
chamber,  on  which  the  language  of  the 
bill  was  parsed.  Senator  Cutting  as¬ 
serted  the  language  was  “ungrammat-  i 
ical,  unintelligible,  ambiguous,  and  there-  i 
fore  dangerous.” 

He  offered  a  greatly  simplified  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  amended  bill,  but  this  was  i 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  42  to  30.  There 
was  no  record  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  amended  bill. 

Only  one  amendment  was  adopted  as  ^ 

a  result  of  the  debate.  That  was  one  i 

offered  at  the  last  minute  by  Senator  ! 
David  A.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  “just 
for  the  sake  of  correct  English.”  This  1 

amendment  changed  the  language  from  i 

“having  custody  of  or  access  to”  to  s 

“shall  have  custody,  etc.”  i 

Senator  Johnson  said  the  bill  upon  its  a 

face  was  "as  conventional  as  a  wedding  \ 

and  as  respectable  as  a  funeral,”  but  ] 

that  if  carefully  read  “is  not  quite  so  t 

innocent  as  it  appears  at  first  blush,  and 
it  does  not  accomplished  the  desired  r^  1 
suit  that  was  sought  when  the  bill  was  c 
presented.”  r 

He  said  the  measure  was  designed  to  ( 

forestall  the  publication  of  a  second  j 

booK  by  Herbert  O.  Yardley,  author  d  ' 

“The  American  Black  Chamber,”  simi-  r 

lar  to  that  volume.  He  said  he  had  no  j| 

sympathy  with  Yardley ’s  expose  of  got-  t 

ernmental  codes,  but  said  the  bill  would  ( 

not  touch  Yardley  at  all.  p 

Senator  Johnson  declared  that  after  t 

the  bill  had  been  rushed  through  the 
House  without  even  an  explanation  to  ^ 
members  as  to  why  it  was  needed  othtr  ^ 
than  a  cry  of  “emergency,”  members  of 
the  press  “set  up  the  usual  howl  about  ^ 
the  freedom  of  the  press.”  d 

“It  is  true  that  originally,  with  i 
bluntness  that  is  very  strange  and  nevff  '  , 

before  eiKountercd  in  statutes  of  this  ^ 
sort,  the  press  was  made  practically  j. 

particeps  criminis,"  said  Senator  J^  •] 

son,  “and  the  Senate  committee  hastened  j 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  anguish  of  the 
press,  but  this  particular  proposed  j 

ute  would  make  them  just  as  grw  j, 
under  the  law  of  conspiracy  as  tbff 
would  be  under  the  original  statute,  h 
they  imagine  they  have  gotten  clear  by 
virtue  of  the  amendment,  they  are  en-  ' 
tirely  in  error.”  „ 

Senator  Johnson  said  he  was  not  » 
concerned  with  the  press  with  tw  , 

making  of  a  statute  of  this  sort  ^  . 

with  the  right  of  any  man  to  cxpiw  ^ 
himself  exactly  as  he  sees  fit  ■ 

“Of  course,  freedom  of  the  « * 
matter  of  consequence  that  ought  to  k  ^ 
preserved,  but  the  press  will  P*"**®^  tl 

without  any  of  your  valuable  assistano  ^ 
or  mine,”  Senator  Johnson  said. 
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ALERT  PUBLIC  GIVES  EDITORS  ‘NEW  DEAL’ 

But  They  Must  Act  to  Reap  Benefits,  Says  Roy  Howard — Revolution  of  Brains  Rather  Than 
Biceps  Taking  Place — Independent  Journalism  Firmly  Entrenched 


American  journalism,  along  with 
the  American  public,  will  benefit 
from  the  “new  deal’’  sponsored  by  the 
new  Administration  in  Washington,  Roy 
\V.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  told  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  in  an  interview 
granted  before  he  left  on  his  trip  to  the 
Orient  last  wwk. 

American  journalism,  he  said,  will 
benefit  “to  the  extent  that  the  public’s 
discrimination  develops  and  is  acted 
upon.” 

“The  ‘new  deal’,”  Mr.  Howard  said, 
“is  one  of  the  few  campaign  slogans  in 
the  history  of  American  politics  to  out¬ 
live  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  an  election 
year.  The  new  deal  is  certainly  socially 
revolutionary,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Bourbon  die-hards, 
though  thoroughly  routed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  will  certainly  in  time  re-form  for 
a  counter-attack,  will,  if  they  think  it 
suits  their  purpose,  attempt  to  stigma¬ 
tize  the  new  deal  with  the  heretofore 
opprobrious  brand  of  ‘Socialistic.’  It 
will,  however,  take  something  more  than 
a  term  of  opprobrium  to  alienate  mass 
support  from  a  national  program  ob¬ 
viously  and  honestly  giving  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  that  unorganized  elemem 
in  our  citizenry  most  meriting  considera¬ 
tion,  provided  the  program  produces  even 
a  fractional  part  of  promised  reforms.” 

Citing  expressions  of  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  is  drifting  into  So¬ 
cialism,  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  Mr. 
Howard  what  his  thoughts  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  are,  and  what  place  he  sees  for  the 
future  of  America’s  unique  independent 
journalism  under  a  Socialistic  order. 

Mr.  Howard  answered: 

“Before  I  can  reply  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  is  drifting  into  Social- 
ism,_  I  must  know  what  you  mean  by 
Socialism. 

“If  you  mean  to  inquire  whether  the 
United  States  is,  as  a  nation,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  a  more  widespread  state  of  social 
consciousness,  I  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  If  you  are  inquiring  whether 
we  are  moving  in  a  direction  which  has 
Marxian  Socialism  as  its  goal,  I  think 
the  answer  is  emphatically  no. 

“At  about  the  same  time  that  farmers’ 
horses  were  being  frightened  by  the  first 
chugs  ^  of  one-lunged  ‘horseless  car¬ 
riages,’  conservative  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  being  made  equally 
jumpy  by  the  occasional  mention  of 
Socialism.  That  era  has  passed,  and 
nowadays  John  W.  Citizen  is  no  more 
inclined  to  rare  up  and  bolt  at  the  men- 
rv?Ii  ^  a  Socialistic  proposal  than  is 
Uld  Dobbin  inclined  toward  similar 
pani^y  action  by  the  commonplace 
backfire  of  a  passing  autotruck. 

To  the  degree  that  it  causes  us  to 
curtail  our  individual  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  in  a  contribution  toward  a 
b^r  ordered  state  and  the  common 
all  government  is  Socialistic.  At 
moment  voluntary  surrender 
™'''«dual  interests  for  the  sake  of 
a  better  national  order  are  being  made 
more  cheerfully  and  with  greater  alac- 
n  y  than_  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

’'?^’'’’^oalism’  lost  most  of  its 
ancied  value  when,  pursued  to  its  log¬ 
ical  conclusions  by  a  favored  few  of  its 
a  matter  of  ‘ragged 
inmvidualism  for  millions  of  its  victims. 

there  has  been  no 
bloodshed,  and  the  utter  absence  of  hys- 
the  fact  that 
States  is  at  the  present  time 
most  sweeping  revolu- 
kou '"f ^  century  and  a 
That  this  revolution 
P*  rather  than  biceps  does 
not  make  it  any  less  a  revolution.  That 
economic,  rather  than 
«  inf  I  not  lessen  the 

the  which  it  is  going  to  re-mold 

nelf  f  of  life  for  the 

next  tew  generations. 


“Nothing  short  of  a  case  of  journal¬ 
istic  jitters  could  cause  any  American 
editor  to  see  in  the  present  governmental 
tendencies  anything  to  threaten  the 
American  press. 

“To  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 


Roy  W.  Howard 

generally  understood  even  by  those  who 
should  be  informed  students  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  American  democracy  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  government  based 
lu'on,  and  made  effective  by,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press.  In  no  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  is  the  Fourth  Estate  so 
certainly  a  functioning,  though  unof¬ 
ficial,  part  of  the  government  machine. 

“Recurrent  attempts  of  reactionary 
politicians,  local,  state  and  national,  to 
muzzle  individual  units  of  the  press 
never  serve  any  purpose  other  than  to 
demonstrate  the  deeply  ingrained  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  complete  freedom  of 
newspaper  expression.  So  deeply  is  this 
understanding  of  the  necessity  of  a  free 
press  imbedded  in  the  public  conscious¬ 
ness  that  even  in  those  rare  cases  where 
shortsighted  editors  confuse  license 
with  liberty,  the  public  invariably  shows 
a  preference  for  too  much  liberty  rather 
than  too  little.  Before  such  a  back¬ 
ground  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  governmental  action  aimed 
at  a  curtailment  of  American  journal¬ 
istic  freedom,  meeting  with  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  success. 

“Even  the  present  transitory  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  radio  as  an  adjunct  to 
political  campaigning  and  to  govern¬ 
mental  activity  has  not  in  the  slightest 


degree  undermined  the  appreciation  en¬ 
tertained  1  y  men  in  public  office  of  the 
necessity  for  press  support  of  any  legis¬ 
lation  or  governmental  program. 

“With  the  almost  complete  extinction 
of  the  old-time  hidebound  partisan  news- 
pajier,  and  with  the  intense  post-war  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  news  and  feature  pages 
of  the  entire  American  press,  there  has 
developed,  a  closer  tie-in  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public  than  ever  existed 
in  the  pre-war  days.  Reader  appraisal 
of  the  newspapers’  public  service  is  more 
challenging  and  intelligent  than  ever 
before.  Greater  consideration  is  given 
to  the  background  of  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  ownership,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before  is  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  newspaper,  dealing  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest,  measured  by  the 
disinterest  of  the  paper’s  ownership  and 
editorship. 

“Within  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  developing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  exact  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  liberty  of  expression  and 
the  right  of  criticism  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  newspaper,  transcends  the  liberty 
accorded  an  individual.  The  feeling  is 
gaining  ground,  and  not  without  justifi¬ 
cation,  that  with  their  developing  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion 
and  in  their  dealings  with  public  affairs, 
there  is  justification  for  demanding  of 
newspaper  leadersip  and  direction  the 
same  singleness  of  purpose  that  is  ex¬ 
acted  of  a  judge  or  a  court. 

“It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  public 
discrimination  is  becoming  more  acute. 
The  best  interests  of  both  the  public  and 
American  journalism  will  be  served  by 
a  development  of  the  present  tendency 
of  discriminating  between  those  papers 
whose  sole  function  is  journalistic  and 
those,  hapiwly  small  in  number,  which 
function  with  consideration  for  the  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  ambitions  of  their 
owners,  as  their  chief  objective. 

“To  the  extent  that  the  public’s  dis¬ 
crimination  develops  and  is  acted  upon, 
American  journalism  also  will  be  the 
beneficiary  of  a  ‘new  deal.’  ” 

“CONHOENCE”  BILL  PASSED 

New  Jersey  Measure  Gives  Journalism 
Professional  Status 

The  “Newspaper  Confidence  Bill,” 
sponsored  by  the  Hudson  County  Press 
Club,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  and  now  awaits 
the  signature  of  Governor  A.  Harry 
Moore.  The  bill  passed  both  the  assem¬ 
bly  and  the  senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Its  enactment  means  that  journalism 
will  have  the  official  status  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  under  New  Jersey  law,  and  gives 


HERRIOT  MEETS  WASHINGTON  CORPS 


Former  Premier  Edouard  Herriot  of  France,  pictured  addressing  newspapermen 
in  Washington  recently  after  his  arrival  for  conferences  with  President  Roosevelt. 
To  the  right  of  Herriot  is  Jules  Henri,  interpreter. 


newspapermen  the  right  to  protect  the 
sources  of  confidential  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  work.  Although  it  does 
not  exempt  news  men  from  revealing 
the  information  itself,  no  court  or  inqui¬ 
sitorial  body  can  legally  force  them  to 
reveal  the  source  of  the  information. 

Only  the  lawyer-client  relation  is 
privileged  under  New  Jersey  law.  The 
physician-patient  relation  is  not  so  con¬ 
sidered.  When  the  bill  becomes  law. 
New  Jersey  will  be  the  only  state  grant¬ 
ing  the  confidence  privilege  to  news¬ 
papermen. 

PANHANDLE  PRESS  MEETS 

T.  E.  Johnson  of  Amarillo  Daily  News 
Is  Elected  President 

Problems  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papering,  from  keeping  country  corre¬ 
spondents  contented  to  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  were  discussed  Friday 
and  Saturday.  May  5  and  6,  at  the  26th 
convention  of  the  Panhandle  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  Amarillo,  Tex. 

The  association  voted  to  meet  m 
Amarillo  again  next  year. 

New  officers  elected  were  T.  E.  John¬ 
son,  managing  editor,  Amarillo  Daily 
News,  president;  Dave  M.  Warren, 
editor,  Panltandle  Herald,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Gilmore  Nunn,  editor,  Pampa 
Daily  News,  secretary;  and  John  L. 
McCarty,  editor,  Dalhart  Texan,  and 
Fred  A.  Story,  Clarendon  News,  direc¬ 
tors.  Johnson  was  advanced  from  vice- 
president,  and  McCarty  was  retained  as 
a  director. 

Retiring  officers  were  Van  W. 
Stewart,  editor  of  the  Ochiltree  County 
Herald,  Perryton,  president  in  1932-33; 
Lyman  E.  Robbins,  of  the  News-Globe, 
secretary,  and  J.  M.  Noble,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Record,  director. 

Closer  contact  of  members  of_  the  as¬ 
sociation,  with  regard  to  editorial  poli¬ 
cies,  was  sought  in  an  adopted  resolution 
by  which  those  present  bound  themselves 
to  devote  part  of  their  editorial  pages 
once  each  week  to  excerpts  from  edi¬ 
torials  printed  by  other  papers  in  the 
Panhandle. 

Others,  besides  the  officers,  appearing 
on  the  program  included:  Wilbur  C, 
Hawk,  general  manager,  and  Gene  A. 
Howe,  publisher  of  the  .Amarillo  News- 
Globe;  William  Russell  Clark,  editor, 
Memphis  Democrat;  J.  C.  Estlack,  edi¬ 
tor,  Donley  County  Leader;  Sue  Vin¬ 
son,  Childress  Index;  Ed  L.  Manson, 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  W.  W.  Halcomb,  Moore  C-ounty 
News;  Deskins  Wells,  editor,  Welling¬ 
ton  Leader;  Norris  Ewing,  assistant 
general  manager,  Amarillo  News-Globe, 
and  Al^rt  Cooper,  editor.  Shamrock 
Texan. 

DAILY  INCREASES  WAGES 

Five  Per  Cent  Added  to  Pny  Check* 
by  South  Bend  Tribune 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trilmne  on 
May  8  put  into  effect  a  wage  increase 
of  5  per  cent  affecting  about  115  em¬ 
ployes.  Decreasing  business  had  com¬ 
pelled  three  wage  reductions,  two  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  employes  except  members  of 
the  typographical  union.  The  last  wage 
cut  was  5  per  cent.  The  union,  as  a 
result  of  arbitration,  was  given  a  10  per 
cent  reduction. 

The  third  reduction  affected  those 
above  a  certain  wage.  The  increase 
just  made  does  not  apply,  therefore,  to 
the  typographical  union  members. 

F.  A.  Miller  is  president  and  editor 
of  the  Tribune. 

CRAWFORD  BACK  AT  WORK 

Arthur  W.  Crawford,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  Syndicate,  has  fully  recovered 
from  a  recent  operation  for  appendicitis 
and  has  returned  to  his  New  York 
office. 
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NEW  BUSINESS  CYCLE 
BEGUN  SAYS  KNOX 


Cbicago  Publuker  Sajr*  Personal 
Faitk  Needed  for  Recovery — 
Gives  Views  on  Inflation 
and  Economic  Parley 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  10 — With  higher  hopes 
on  the  farms  and  unemployment  decreas¬ 
ing  in  cities,  the  era  of  despair  and  dis¬ 
couragement  is 


Col.  Fbahk  Knox 


ended  and  a  new 
cycle  of  hope  be¬ 
gun,  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicaffo 
Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  declared  in 
an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  here  tonight 
at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the 
Chii^o  Better 
Business  Bureau 
attended  by  300 
business  leaders. 

Pointing  to 
signs  which  show 


WALKER  HAS  ANNIVERSARY 


the  way  the  country  is  going.  Col.  Knox 
referred  to  a  balanced  budget  in  federal 
domestic  expenditures  and  a  stabilized 
international  currency  as  both  “whole¬ 
some  and  imperative.”  He  mentioned 
also  that  history  shows  that  every  major 
depression  has  lasted  about  five  years 
with  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  fourth 
year. 

“Through  the  news  and  advertising 
columns  of  the  press,”  he  said,  “mass 
opinions  are  made.  If  the  logic  of  this 
situation  as  I  have  described  it,  is  sound 
^  we  sincerely  believe  in  it.  we  can 
b^ome,  each  of  us,  convincing  evangels 
of  better  business.  This,  then,  is  our 
resjwnsibihty.  But  if  we  are  to  be  ef- 
f^ive  both  our  protestations  and  our 
thinking  must  be  sincere.  No  one  is 
quicker  to  sense  insincerity  than  your 
newspai^r  public,  but  if  the  most  of 
us  are  sincerely  convinced  that  the  worst 
IS  over,  that  better  days  lie  ahead,  and 
we  put  the  feel  of  that  thing  into  what 
we  say  and  write,  we  may  thus  contrib- 
ute  to  a  speedier  recovery  and  thus  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  leading  back  a  sorely 
stricken  world  to  a  happier  state  of  mind 
and  being. 

Discussing  the  importance  of  the  com¬ 
ing  world  economic  conference,  CoL 
Knox  said  in  part : 

,  Since  re-establishment  of  maximum 
Qomestic  prosperity  it  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  that  some  common  measure  of 
value  among  the  nations  shall  be  set  up, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
ttat  that  measure  will  be  gold,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  out  9f  thousands  of 
years  of  world  experience  gold  has 
proved  itself  the  most  efficient  general 
measure  of  value.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suicidal  than  to  permit  to  continue 
among  nations  the  present  competition 
in  toe  depreciation  of  their  currencies.” 

Col.  Knox  was  of  the  opinion  that 
m  order  to  secure  the  domestic  market 
for  toe  free  operation  of  a  planned 
Konomy  program,  tariffs  may  have  to 
be  raised  instead  of  lowered. 

“I  am  ccmvinced,”  he  said,  “that  tariff 
changes  will  be  limited  wholly  to  recip¬ 
rocal  arrangements  for  the  admission  of 
iranufactured  goods  in  our  market  only 
OT  those  classes  of  manufactured  mer¬ 
chandise  which  are  not  or  cannot  be 
advantogeously  produced  here  and  that 
these  articles  of  commerce  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  only  in  return  for  reciprocal  ad- 
,  vantages  in  foreign  markets.” 

Inflation,  according  to  the  Daily  News 
publisher,  has  only  to  do  with  our 
standards  of  measure.  Inflation  is  de- 
sigm^  to  reduce  the  dollar  to  the  same 
relative  value  that  it  had  five  years  ago. 

“It  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  be- 
y^  that  point  or  we  enter  the  realm 
of  uncontrolled  inflation,  the  ultimate 
end  of  which  is  disaster,"  he  declared. 

Kenneth  Barnard,  general  manager  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  declared 
tlMt  “advertising  is  still  the  voice  of 
^mess,  but  advertising  is  never  still.” 
He  asserted  that  advertising  will  play 
an  outstanding  part  in  the  business  re¬ 
construction  period  just  ahead. 


Chattanooga  Time*  Editor  50  Years 
with  Newspaper 

Lapsley  G.  Walker,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
newspaper  May  3. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
Times  and  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Mr.  Walker’s  associate  for  a  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  sent  a  letter  of  con^atulations. 

Mr.  Walker  was  bom  in  Rogersville, 
Tenn.,  and  with  his  parents  went  to 
Chattanooga  as  a  child.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Rogersville,  where  he 
learned  the  printer’s  trade.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1876  and  practiced  law  for  a  time,  later 
abandoning  the  profession  to  become 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  became  associated  with  the 
Times,  under  Mr.  Ochs,  in  1883,  and 
was  appointed  editor-in-chief  in  1903. 


HEADS  ■HMES’  COLOR  STAFF 


M.  Branham  Company. 


CUBA  EASES  CENSORSHIP 

Censorship  of  Cuban  newspapers  was 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  this  week.  Of  recent  months 
newspapers  have  been  subjected  to  mili¬ 
tary  censors.  The  change  relieves  news¬ 
papers  of  the  necessity  of  presenting 
proofs  of  each  edition  to  military  head¬ 
quarters,  since  one  censor  from  the 
Interior  department  will  be  stationed  in 
newspaper  offices  to  supervise  published 


Berger  Say*  Daily  Ha*  Raised 
Standard  of  Service 

Louis  S.  Berger  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  rotogravure  and  color  ad¬ 
vertising  of  toe  New  York  Times,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Berger  has  been  associated  with 
the  Times  for  six  years,  first  as  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  the  Paris  office 
and  for  the  past  three  years  in  New 
York.  He  will  continue  his  activity  in 
the  national  department  in  addition  to 
supervising  the  rotogravure  advertising 
sales  staff. 

The  Times  first  used  color  in  a 
special  supplement  April  23. 


HIGGS  HEADS  TEXAS  GROUP 

Rufus  Higgs,  publisher,  Stephenville 
(Tex.)  Empire-Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Heart  of  Texas  Press 
AsscKiation  at  the  spring  meeting  in 
Ballinger,  Tex.,  May  6.  Other  officers 
named  were:  Jack  Scott,  editor.  Cross 
Plains  Review,  vice-president,  and  H. 
M.  Jones,  Brownwood,  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


BRANHAM,  NOT  BOONE 

Through  a  typographical  error  on 
page  38  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book,  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post 
is  listed  with  a  key  number  denoting 
representation  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 
Organization.  'The  correct  key  number 
would  show  r^resentation  by  the  John 


ON  CHICAGO  TIMES  BOARD 

Chicago,  May  10 — Lawrence  Hough- 
teling,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Robert  Walshaw, 
Chicago  Daily  Times  business  manager, 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Daily  Times  Publishing  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  this  week. 


MAUD  ENTERPRISE  SOLD 

The  Maud  (Okla.)  Enterprise  has 
been  sold  to  Patrick  Taggart  and  Fred 
T.  Smith,  formerly  of  Palestine,  Tex. 
Richard  Elam,  publisher  of  the  Wewoka 
Times-Democrat,  was  president  of  the 
paper. 


BRYANT  ON  CRUISE 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  publisher, 
Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Times-Review,  and  his 
mother  are  planning  to  motor  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  where  they  will  cruise  in  the 
“Casco,”  yacht  of  Mrs.  Bryant’s 
brother. 


GOEBBELS  TO  ATTEND  FAIR 

Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  German 
minister  for  propaganda  and  popular  en¬ 
lightenment,  will  be  Germany’s  official 
representative  to  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  this  summer. 


WALLACE  TO  ADDRESS 
INLAND  MEETING 


Advertising  and  Agriculture  Two 
Main  Subject*  for  Discussion 
At  Spring  Convention  in 
Chicago  May  16-17 


JOINS  VERREE  *  CONKUN 

Harvey  R.  Malott,  formerly  Chicago 
representative  for  Associate  News¬ 
paper  Color,  has  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Verree  &  (Tonklin,  Inc. 


F.  E.  MURPHY  TO  EUROPE 

Frederick  E.  Idur^y,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  has  been  appointed  United 
States  delegate  to  the  whut  conferences 
at  (Geneva,  and  has  left  for  Europe. 


Chicago,  May  9 — A  timely  program 
in  which  advertising  and  agriculture 
will  be  dominant  topics  for  consideration 
is  scheduled  for  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
to  be  held  here  at  the  Morrison  Hotel 
next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May 
16  and  17. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  will  address  the  Inland  publishers 
at  their  Wednesday  luncheon  on  the 
relation  of  toe  press  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  farm  relief  program.  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  R  Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  announced  today. 

The  program  as  outlined  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  President  Butler  in¬ 
cludes  toe  following  speakers  and  sub¬ 
jects: 

Tuesday  morning.  May  16:  “Cost  of 
Print  Paper,”  (Jeorge  F.  Thayer,  Mar¬ 
shalltown  (la.)  Times-Re  publican; 
“The  Postal  Situation,”  W.  J.  Parrett, 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News;  “A. 
B.  C.  Report,”  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News;  “News¬ 
paper  Costs  and  Production,”  F.  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re- 
tiew;  “Advertising  Promotion  in  the 
Inland  Field,”  Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  “Look¬ 
ing  Backward  and  Forward  on  Circu¬ 
lation,”  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph;  “Chain  Store  and 
Newspaper  Relation,”  J.  S.  Gray,  Mon¬ 
roe  (Mich.)  News;  ‘“The  Situation  as 
to  Radio  and  the  Press,”  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  Palladium^!  tern;  ‘‘Typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Modern  Newspaper,”  Gil¬ 
bert  P.  Farrar,  typographic  counsellor 
of  Intertype  Corporation,  New  York. 

The  luncheon  speaker  on  Tuesday 
will  be  Charles  C.  Youngrgreen. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Inland  members’  executive  round¬ 
table  session  of  which  Lee  P.  Loomis, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  is 
chairman.  Tlie  discussion  will  be  based 
on  the  general  themes  of  “What  methods 
have  bMn  used  to  maintain  advertising 
volume”  and  “What  new  ideas  or  ad¬ 
vertising  schemes  have  been  tried,  which 
have  successfully  helped  advertising 
revenue.”  In  addition,  there  will  be 
discussion  on  specific  questions  raised 
by  Inland  membo's. 

Wednesday  morning.  May  17 :  “Syn¬ 
dicated  Features ;  \^ich  and  How 
Much?”  Kenneth  V,  Olson,  University 
of  Minnesota  school  of  journalism; 
“The  Illinois  Sales  Tax  and  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Newspapers,"  Fred  V.  Schuch, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register;  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Banks,”  Stephen 
Bolles,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette; 
“Marketing  and  Advertising  Today  and 
Tomorrow,”  Amos  Ball,  vice-president. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana ; 
“Current  Trends  In  Advertising,” 
James  Coveney,  of  George  A.  McDevitt 
Company. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  May  17: 
“Local  Advertising  Promotions  and 
What  They  Accomplished,”  L.  O. 
Brewer.  Newton  (la.)  News;  “Organ¬ 
izing  Merchants  for  Rural  Trade,” 
Charles  A.  Beal,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Her- 
ald-Argus.  The  final  number  will  be  a 
teletypesetter  demonstration  under  the 
direction  of  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Inland. 

The  board  of  directors  will  meet  Mon¬ 
day,  noon.  May  15. 


DRAPER  NEW  EDITOR 
OF  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Quit*  Herald  Tribune  After  28  Yeat* 
Service — No  Successor  Yet  Named 
As  Assistant  Editor — 
Woods  Will  Travel 


Arthur  S.  Draper  resigned  as  assist- 
ant  editor  of  the  New  York  Hertdd 
Tribune  this  week  after  28  years  with 
that  paper  and  the 
old  New  York 


Axthuk  S.  Dkapu 


Tribune  and  will 
become  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest  about 
July  1.  Mr. 

Draper  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new 
duties  after  a 
short  vacation  in 
the  foothills  of 
the  Adirondacks 
at  Chestertown, 

N.  Y.,  and  a  trip 
ab  road  during 
which  he  may  at¬ 
tend  the  World  Economic  Conference, 
succeeding  Dr.  William  Seaver  Woods, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  Digest 
since  1905. 

Any  announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Draper  or 
of  other  changes  will  be  made  later,  it 
was  said  aj  the  Herald  Tribune. 

“The  Literary  Digest  editorship  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  because  its  fundamental  and 
established  reputation  makes  it  a  great 
national  news  weekly,”  Mr.  Draper  said 
in  a  formal  statement  on  Thursday, 
when  hfs  acceptance  of  toe  post  was  an¬ 
nounced.  “Its  columns  offer  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  at  this  time  of  profound 
changes.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
years  bring  home  strongly  the  fact  that 
we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  wholly 
new  conditions.  ‘The  Literary  Digest’ 
has  held  a  leading  position  in  .\merican 
journalism  for  many  years  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  associated  with  it  at  this 
particular  time.” 

Mr.  Draper,  who  is  well  known  in 
both  American  and  European  news¬ 
paper  circles,  joined  the  staff  of  New 
York  Tribune  immediately  after  his 
graduation  from  New  York  University 
in  1905.  He  now  holds  an  honoruy 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  that  institution 
and  is  a  member  of  its  University 
Council. 

From  1908  to  1910  Mr.  Draper  was 
night  city  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
from  1910  to  1913  private  secretary  to 
the  editor.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
Sunday  editor  and  in  1915  was  sent 
abroad  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
European  bureaus  with  headquarters  in 
London  until  1925.  In  that  time  he 
acted  as  war  correspondent,  covered  the 
peace  conference  and  the  Fascist  march 
on  Rome.  Returning  in  1925  after 
the  old  New  York  Herald  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  had  merged,  he  became  foreip 
editor,  assistant  to  the  editor  and  in 
1926  assistant  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

At  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on  June  21. 
1930,  when  all  departments  of  the  paper 
unit^  in  celebrating  his  25th  aimivw- 
sary  with  the  paper,  he  received  a  tel^ 
g;ram  from  President  Hoover  in  whim 
he  said,  “The  success  of  your  career  is 
a  signal  evidence  of  the  value  of  char¬ 
acter  and  ideals  in  journalism.”  Mr. 
Draper  has  been  aSvriter  on  Europ^ 
affairs  for  American  and  Canadian 
papers  for  years  and  a  contributor  to 
British  newspapers  also.  He  has  been  a 
lecturer  on  journalism  at  the  Institute  « 
’Politics  at  Williamstown,.  Ma88.,^wd 
is  a  mentoer  of  the  Newspaper  W*. 
Psi  Upsilon,  The  Players  and  the  Duten 
Treat  Club.  , 

Mr.  Draper  married  F ranees  Gibb.  « 
New  Brigmon,  S.  I.,  in  1^.  They 
have  two  children,  Arthur  Gibb  Drapff 
and  Dorothy  F.  Draper.  , 

Dr.  Woods,  who  joined  the  staff 
the  Literary  Digest  in  1897  and  becamt 
its  editor  eight  years  later,  was  bom  at 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  on  August  13, 1872.  He^ 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univerw 
and  worked  for  several  newspapers 
will  travel  extensively  upon  his  retirv 
ment. 
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UPWARD  SWING  STARTED  A.A.A.A.  TOLD 

Members  Express  Optimism  at  Annual  Convention  in  Washington,  But  Hesitate  to  Predict 
Immediate  Linage  Pick-up — Administration  Policies  Restoring  Confidence 


(By  telegraph  to  Ed:to>  &  Publisuu) 

Washington,  d.  c,  May  ii— 

:^iembers  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  gath¬ 
ered  here  today  for  the  opening  of  their 
annual  convention,  giving  evidence  of 
more  hopeful  spirit  than  that  which 
prevailed  during  most  of  1932. 

“The  upward  swing  is  under  way,” 
they  were  told  by  the  chairman  of  the 
association’s  board,  Henry  T.  Ewald 
of  Detroit,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company. 

Other  leading  members,  queried  by 
Editor  &  Pubusher  at  the  conventon, 
were  likewise  hopeful,  but  they,  like  Mr. 
Ewald,  were  not  hasty  to  predict  any 
immeUiate  pick-up  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  Pointing  out  that  many  business 
indicators  are  based  on  heavy  industries 
which  are  important  factors  in  the 
country’s  commerce,  but  which  do  not 
directly  aftect  advertising  linage,  most 
of  tnem  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
longer  period  of  business  improvement 
would  be  needed  before  advertisers  in 
general  telt  inclined  to  act  with  a  freer 
hand.  At  the  same  time  they  did  not 
mimmize  the  importance  of  the  reversal 
ot  the  long  decline  in  business  charts 
Mr.  Ewald,  presiding  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention,  took  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  analyze  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  agencies  at  present,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  paralysis  of  1932,  which  he 
termed  the  “most  hectic  year”  the  agen¬ 
cies  have  ever  had 
“Looking  into  the  future,”  he  said, 
“we  find  much  that  is  encouraging  We 
look  over  the  business  held  and  we  see 
abundant  evidence  of  the  constructive 
force  of  advertising  in  the  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  business  institutions  that  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  advertising 
activities  during  the  last  few  years,  as 
compared  with  those  who  have  not. 

“in  the  motor  car  held,  for  instance, 
the  leaders  today  in  each  price  class  are 
the  cars  that  have  been,  consistenly  ad¬ 
vertised  regardless  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
industries. 

“Conhdcnce  must  be  restored.  The 
Konomy  of  intelligent  spending  must  be 
impressed  upon  tiiose  who  still  have 
available  funds.  And  as  the  wheels  of 
industry  gather  speed,  management  must 
realize  that  only  by  keeping  the  money 
received  in  active  circulation  in  the  form 
of  wages  and  salaries  can  a  condition  of 
sound  prosperity  be  restored. 

“The  Administration  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  re¬ 
turning  confidence  and  to  encourage 
buying.  Th^  constructive  efforts  are 
already  beginning  to  produce  results. 
The  upward  swing  is  under  way. 

“It  is  in  the  permanency  of  that  up¬ 
ward  swing  that  industry,  and  that  we 
as  advertising  men,  are  chiefly  inter- 
«ted.  We  are  concerned  with  a  con- 
touous  prosperity  built  upon  the  sound 
bwis  of  ability  to  consume  rather  than 
with  the  hectic  prosperity  of  uncon- 
booms  and  wild  e.xpansion. 
Production,  sales  control,  and  adver¬ 
tising  must  work  closely  together  in  the 
“f'’^‘optttent  of  a  program  based  upon 
the  fundamental  tact  that  continued  suc- 
the  producer  must  inevitably  de¬ 
pend  qpon  continued  prosperity  for  the 
consumer. 

American  people  want  quality, 
*|~.will  welcome  the  gradual  return  of 
ability  to  buy  quality  products.  They 
also  welcome  some  pledge  that  the 
they  buy  is  a  quality  product. 
1  think  the  reputable  manufacturers 
must  do  lust  what  the  California  fruit 
growers  did  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
f®  sell  their  apples  and  oranges 
*nd  prunes  in  the  eastern  market  at 
***'“t1*^*  yield  a  fair  profit. 

j  got  together  through  their 
trade  associations  and  decided  that  only 
ttie  biKst  grade  fruit  could  be  shipped 
east.  Every  crate  or  case  must  bear  the 
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stamp  of  highest  quality  before  it  could 
be  accepted  for  marketing.  You  know 
what  happened  as  well  as  I  do.  Grow¬ 
ers  began  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  pack 
for  quality,  and  the  American  people 
have  gladly  accemed  the  price. 

“Something  oi  that  sort  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  done  by  more  manufacturers. 
The  suggestion  of  a  quality  trade  mark 
to  be  placed  upon  all  goods  produced 
by  manufacturers  who  qualify  for  it,  is 
good. 

“Backed  by  intelligent  advertising, 
such  a  quality  trade  mark  would  quickly 
put  the  sweatshop  and  the  cut-price 
buzzard  out  of  business. 

“It  would  enable  the  producer  to  pay 
fair  wages,  to  command  fair  prices,  and 
to  do  a  consistent  job  of  advertising. 

“These,  I  believe,  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  as  advertising  men  must 
concern  ourselves  about  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.” 

Amplifying  his  talk  later  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Mr.  Ewald  commented 
on  the  more  encouraging  trends  of  auto¬ 
mobile  sales  this  spring,  and  said  that 
if  present  trends  continue  there  is  a 
good  chance  for  large  sales  in  the  fall. 


when  sales  usually  are  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  spring  peak. 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
he  found  much  more  ODtimi.sm  among 
the  members  these  days,  even  though 
they  do  not  find  their  billings  showing 
any  great  increase. 

“There  is  more  activity  among  the 
agencies  than  for  some  time,”  he  said. 
“Plans  are  being  laid  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  for  future  advertising,  but  any  re¬ 
lease  of  these  campaigns  will  have  to 
wait  for  further  clarification  of  the 
situation.  Before  the  manufacturer  is 
to  release  advertising  freely,  he  must 
know  more  about  the  outcome  of  the 
Administration’s  business  program.  He 
must  know  what  government  control  of 
industry  is  going  to  amount  to,  and 
whether,  for  instance,  he  will  be  allowed 
to  increase  his  production  at  will  and 
dispose  of  it  by  advertising  if  he  can.” 

Clarence  D.  Newell,  head  of  the 
Newell-Emmett  Company,  New  York, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Four-A 
board,  said  he  was  feeling  optimistic. 
“I  believe  that  by  next  fall,  or  certainly 
by  next  spring,  we  will  find  conditions 


BOARD  AFFIRMS  COMMISSION  SYSTEM 


Members  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  meeting  a  day  in  advance 
of  the  annual  convention,  approved 
a  “program  for  the  advancement  of 
newspaper  advertising”  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  association’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  newspapers. 

Much  of  the  program  has  already 
been  the  basis  of  Four-A  policy,  but 
attention  was  instantly  drawn  to  one 
clause  which  urged  promotion  of  the 
standard  newspaper  commission  of  15 
per  cent,  with  2  per  cent  cash  discount 
if  paid  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  With  the  possibility 
that  the  Youi^  report  on  agency  com¬ 
pensation,  which  is  to  be  released  soon, 
might  urge  a  change  in  the  agency  of 
commission  system,  inclusion  of  this 
clause  was  taken  as  a  new  affirmation 
of  the  agent’s  faith  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  best  available  at  present.  In 
addition,  the  board  adopted  a  program 
for  radio  advertising  and  expressed 
qualified  approval  of  proposed  legisk- 
tion  to  restrict  food  and  drug  advertis¬ 
ing,  although  not  mentioning  these  pro¬ 
posals  specifically. 

Ttie  newspaper  program  in  full  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1.  Analyze  and  improve  A.B.C.  re¬ 
ports  to  aflord  more  complete  and  re¬ 
vealing  data  regarding  premium  and 
other  forced  circulations.  This  is  being 
done. 

“2.  Extend  A.  A.  A.  A.  newspaper 
reader  surveys  to  determine  buying 
power  of  readers  and  overlapping  of  cir¬ 
culations.  This  is  being  done. 

“3.  Issue  and  promote  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A,,  our 
joint  standard  market  and  newspaper 
data  forms.  Forms  have  been  issued 
and  promotion  started. 

“4.  Promote  jointly  with  mechanical 
department  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  standard 
column  widths  and  page  sizes.  Work 
has  been  started  on  this. 

“5.  Promote  reduction  of  differential 
and  discourage  forced  circulations. 

“6.  Study  and  discourage  uneconomic 
forced  combination  rates. 

“7.  Improve  contact  between  special 
representatives  and  agency  media  de¬ 
partments. 

“8.  Promote  standard  newspaper  com¬ 
mission  and  cash  discount  of  15  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent;  also  cash  discount 
dates  15th  or  20th  of  the  following 
month. 


“9.  Promote  the  standard  newspaper 
invoice.” 

The  following  program  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  radio  advertising  was  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  by  the  radio  committee 
of  the  A.A.A.A.,  headed  by  C.  F. 
Gannon,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.; 

“1.  Develop  an  independent  bureau, 
supported  by  stations,  advertisers  and 
agencies,  to  study  radio  coverage 
through  signal  strength  measurements, 
and  popularity  and  listening  habits 
through  field  surveys. 

“2.  In  advance  of  signal  strength 
measurements,  to  continue  the  inter¬ 
change  throughout  the  country. 

“3.  Issue  and  promote,  with  the  cor 
operation  of  the  N.A.B.,  the  standard 
order  blank  for  spot  broadcasting,  for 
use  between  agencies  and  individual 
stations  in  placing  spot  broadcasting 
contracts. 

“4.  Promote  publication  of  all  rates 
of  stations  in  combination. 

“5.  Promote  payments  by  radio  sta¬ 
tions  of  standard  15%  agency  commis¬ 
sion  and  2%  cash  discount  on  station 
time. 

“6.  Encourage  formation  of  agency 
recognition  standards  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  practical 
application  of  them. 

“7.  Encourage  the  listing  of  complete 
information  about  radio  stations  in  stan¬ 
dard  rate  and  data  service. 

“8.  Encourage  the  use  of  standard 
rate  cards  for  radio  by  stations. 

“9.  Protect  agencies’  and  advertisers’ 
interests  in  case  of  license  fees  or  other 
charges  which  tend  to  increase  radio 
costs  and  which  might  make  the  medium 
less  productive. 

“10.  Study  and  make  availabls^ 
agency  operating  data  and  compensa¬ 
tion  in  handling  of  radio. 

“11.  Favor  the  development  of  radio 
representatives.” 

The  following  resolution  on  legisla¬ 
tion  was  adopted: 

“The  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  government  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  pre'.ent  false  'or  unfair 
advertising,  and  will  be  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  any  constructive  legislation  th^ 
does  not  hamper  legitimate  advertising 
and  a  reasonably  persuasive  appeal  to 
the  public.” 


have  become  very  much  more  favor¬ 
able,”  he  added. 

Frank  G.  Hubbard,  vice-president  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New  York 
agency,  said :  “There  has  of  course 
be^n  undoubted  improvement  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  indexes,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  gone  far  enough  really  to  stimu¬ 
late  advertising.  Actual  improvement 
of  retail  sales  is  needed  before  much 
advertising  pick-up  can  be  exacted, 
and  even  when  the  uptrend  is  going  on 
many  people  will  have  to  pay  off  debts 
they  have  incurred  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  before  they  can  become  real 
buyers.” 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  the 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  New  York, 
gave  a  similar  opinion.  “Psychologically 
there  is  certainly  a  better  feeling,”  he 
commented,  “but  a  longer  period  oiE  im¬ 
provement  is  needed  to  bring  about  an 
advertising  gain.  Advertisers  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  placing  their  advertis¬ 
ing  month  by  month,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  change  that  habit  easily.” 

A  number  of  other  agency  men  and 
advertisers,  while  not  making  specific 
comments  for  publication,  indicated  that 
their  attitudes  were  similar.  In  most 
cases  they  made  it  plain  that  they  felt 
advertising  improvement  would  be  the 
result  of  individual  development  of  sell¬ 
ing  ideas,  but  that  the  evidences  of  busi¬ 
ness  upturn  were  welcomed  as  giving  a 
background  of  confidence  which  would 
be  helpful. 

Significant  of  this  attitude  was  the 
inclusion  on  the  program  of  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  “creating  advertising  in 
times  like  these,”  led  by  Stewart  L. 
Mims,  vice-president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York,  in 
which  advertising  men  reported  on  plans 
which  had  been  successfully  put  througdi 
by  advertisers  despite  the  depression. 

Mr.  Mims’  talk  describ^  instances  of 
successful  -use  of  advertising  to  over¬ 
come  the  depression — instances  ranging 
“from  hack-saws  to  cheese  and  ciga¬ 
rettes,  from  cough  medicine  to  a  radio 
for  automobiles:  from  Portland,  Ore., 
to  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  from  Atlanta  to 
Indianapolis  and  New  York  Gty.”  In 
all  these  cases,  he  said,  the  common 
impelling  force  was  to  “find  the  way  to 
make  advertising  pay  for  the  advertiser.” 

Cheese  makers  <ff  Tillamook  county. 
Oregon,  he  said,  aided  by  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  Portland  agency, 
established  standards  in  quality,  trade- 
maked  their  cheese,  and  have  increased 
both  their  sales  and  their  advertising 
appropriation  every  year,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  except  for  somewhat  lower 
prices,  “Tillamook  has  known  no  de¬ 
pression.”  Advertising  is  still  confined 
to  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Creomulsion  Company  of  Atlanta, 
calling  in  Harvey-Massengale  Agency 
of  the  same  city,  improved  both  product 
and  package.  The  agency  then  aided 
in  raising  capital,  and  an  advertising 
expenditure  of  $3,000,000  in  a  decade 
was  made  possible. 

Noblitt-Sparks  Industries,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  Mr.  Mims  told,  had  through 
consistent  advertising  of  Arvin  car 
heaters,  established  a  successful  business. 
'To  fill  in  their  summer  gap  in  business, 
they  studied  products  and  markets  with 
the  aid  of  their  agency,  Sidener,  Van 
Riper  &  Keeling,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
are  now  launching  the  Arvin  car  radio, 
with  consumer  advertising  to  begin  in 
June. 

Another  instance  moitioned  by  the 
speaker  was  that  of  Clemson  Bros., 
manufacturers  of  hack-saws,  who  had 
developed  a  new  blade  made  of  a  special 
alloy.  Td  identify  this  blade,  the  com- 
paiw’s  advertising  agency,  O.  S.  Tyson 
&  Co.,  New  Yonc,  suggested  a  distinc¬ 
tive  color  for  it,  then  created  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  help  sell  the  product. 

{Continued  on  page  27) 
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FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  TO  BOWERS 


Left  to  right:  Will  Hays,  movie  “Czar”;  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate;  Claude  C.  Bowers,  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
and  Dr.  Morris  Teschner,  editor  of  the  Freeson  Magazine,  as  they  appeared  at 
the  farewell  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Ambassador  Bowers  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  May  9 

WAGE  SCaLeTsETTLED 


8  Editor 

FALSE  COPY  A  CRIME 
UNDER  CAPPER  BILL 

Kansas  Senator’s  Measure  Carries 
Fine  of  $1,000  or  Five  Years  in 
Prison — Sponsor  Views  It 
as  Aid  to  Recovery 


By  George  H.  Manning 

t  H-'cshington  Correspondent, 

Eoitoe  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — A  bill 
that  would  make  false  and  misleading 
advertising  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today  by  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas. 

Advertisers  rather  than  advertising 
media  would  be  liable  to  punishment 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  which  would 
apply  only  to  advertising  sent  throi^h 
the  mails  or  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

The  measure  is  in  no  manner  intended 
to  set  up  a  form  of  government  censor¬ 
ship  of  advertising,  which  its  author 
readily  admits  would  be  odious  and  an 
“intolerable  hardship.”  Federal  pro¬ 
secution  of  dishonest  advertisers,  on  the 
contrary.  Capper  says,  “could  easily  be 
a  powerful  aid  to  righteousness  in  the 
printed  word.” 

Senator  Capi^r  explained  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  bill  “because  I  believe  a 
Federal  law  governing  advertising, 
justly  conceived  and  vigorously  en¬ 
force,  can  have  a  vital  effect  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  hastening  general  business 
recovery.” 

Senator  Capper  concedes  that  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  most  part  is  “clean,  decent 
and  above  reproach,  with  offenders 
against  sound  practice  in  this  respect 
far  in  the  minority.”  He  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  need  of  compelling  this 
minority  to  revise  tactics  “now  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  danger  to  advertising, 
thereby  threatening  business  recovery.” 

“Deadly”  is  the  term  the  Kansas 
Senator  applies  to  the  present  seeming 
inclination  to  subject  advertising  to 
governmental  censorship  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  in  order  that  the  minority 
abuses  may  be  eliminated.  Advertising 
volume,  in  his  estimation,  would  be  cut 
at  least  half,  with  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces  to  publications  and  the  nation’s 
business  if  copy  had  to  be  submitted  to 
Washington  for  approval  before  it  could 
be  run. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

“To  prcdiibit  untrue,  deceptive  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  through  the  use  of 
the  mails  or  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

“That  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or 
association  who,  with  intent  to  sell  or 
in  any  wise  dispose  of  merchandise,  ser¬ 
vice,  or  any  other  thing,  offered  by  such 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  imblic  for 
sale  or  distribution,  or  with  intent  to 
increase  the  consumption  thereof,  or  to 
induce  the  public  in  any  manner  to  enter 
into  any  obligation  relating  thereto  or  to 
acquire  title  thereto  or  an  interest  there¬ 
in,  makes,  publishes,  disseminates,  cir¬ 
culates,  or  places  before  the  public,  or 
causes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  made, 
published,  disseminated,  circulated,  or 
placed  before  the  public,  through  the  use 
of  the  mails  or  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  in  a  newspaper  or  other  pub¬ 
lication,  or  in  the  form  of  a  book,  notice, 
handbill,  poster,  bill,  circular,  pamphlet, 
or  letter,  or  through  broadcasting  by 
radio,  or  in  any  other  way,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  any  sort  regarding  mer¬ 
chandise,  service,  or  any  other  thing,  so 
offered  to  the  public,  which  advertise- 
iwnt  contains  any  assertion,  representa¬ 
tion  or  statement  of  fact  which  is  un¬ 
true,  deceptive  or  misleading,  .shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  longer  than  five 
ynrs.  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.” 


RECEIVERS  APPOINTED 

J.  Herbert  Egan,  a  lawyer,  and  John 
D.  Scheurer  last  week  were  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Main  Line  Daily 
Times,  Philadelphia. 


REPORT  ON  PETITIONS 
EXPECTED  SOON 

SeMte  Committee  to  Present  Its 

Views  as  to  Whether  Such 
Matter  ia  Privileged — Attack 
on  Long  Raised  Question 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  May  11 — The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  expected  soon 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth  the  views  of  that  committee  as  to 
whether  petitions  sent  to  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  and  referred  by  him  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  Senate  committee  are  privileged 
and  may  be  printed  by  newspapers  with¬ 
out  subjecting  them  to  libel  suits. 

Senator  William  H.  King,  of  Utah, 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  has 
been  considering  the  question  of  privi¬ 
lege  of  petitions,  was  scheduled  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  to  the  subcommittee  May 
11.  If  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
the  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  full 
committee  later.  Senator  King  would 
not  say  what  conclusions  he  had 
reached. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  some 
members  of  the  subcommittee  incline  to 
the_  belief  that  the  mere  acceptance  of  a 
petition  by  the  Vice-President  and  his 
reference  of  it  to  a  Senate  committee  do 
not  make  it  privileged,  particularly  if 
the  subject  matter  has  no  direct  far¬ 
ing  on  sc«ne  public  question. 

The  belief  of  these  members  is  that 
if  the  Senate  holds  that  all  petitions  are 
privileged  it  will  open  the  way  for  scan¬ 
dalous  attacks  on  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  which  may  be  printed  by  news¬ 
papers  as  privileged  matter.  Thus 
enemies  of  members  of  Congress  might 
use  the  petition  as  a  means  of  spreading 
false  or  scandalous  accusations  against 
the  members. 

Although  petitions  usually  are  wholly 
disregarded  and  are  received  by  the 
Vice-President  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  in  the  House  and  referred  to 
committees  as  routine  matters,  generally 
without  being  read  by  anyone,  they  sud¬ 
denly  have  assumed  an  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  an  attack  made  on  Senator 
Huey  Long  in  a  petition  filed  in  the 
Senate. 

The  matter  carried  in  the  petition  was 
used  in  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Senator  Long  expressed 
the  view  that  the  petition  was  privileged 
and  that  newspapers  had  a  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  accusations  made  in  it.  This 
view,  however,  is  not  shared  by  all  Sen¬ 
ators,  by  any  means. 

ROOSEVELT  APPOINTS  COX 

James  M.  Cox,  publisher  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  News,  Springfield  (O.)  News 
and  Sun  and  Miami  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  American  representative  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  World  Economic  Ccnference. 


Prezent  Pay  Retained  in  Cincinnati — 
Working  Time  Increased 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  May  8 — Decision  of  the 
arbiter,  U.  S.  Judge  R.  R.  Nevin,  in 
the  wage  dispute  between  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
printers’  union  was  accepted  as  final  this 
week  without  appeal  to  the  International 
Arbitration  Board.  The  period  of  five 
days  expired  without  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers,  and  automatically  the 
terms  fixed  by  the  arbiter  became 
effective. 

Judge  Nevin  decided  that  the  new 
wage  scale  should  become  effective  as 
of  April  23  and  that  the  printers  should 
work  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of 
hours  as  heretofore.  There  was  no  cut 
in  wages,  the  appeal  of  the  publishers 
for  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  pay  hav¬ 
ing  been  rejected.  The  proposal  of  the 
publishers  that  the  employers  should 
have  compensation  for  the  extra  half 
hour  from  Jan.  20,  1933,  was  also  re¬ 
jected,  it  being  decided  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  hours  should  commence  with  the 
resumption  of  the  wage  scale  agreement 
April  23. 

BINGHAM.  BOWERS  SAIL 

Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier -Journal  and  Times. 
the  new  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  and  Claude  G.  Bowers, 
former  Hearst  political  columnist,  the 
new  Ambassador  to  Spain,  sailed  on  the 
United  States  liner  Washington  on  its 
maiden  voyage  from  New  York  M^y 
10  to  take  up  their  diplomatic  posts. 
With  Mr.  Bingham  was  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  their  daughter,  Miss  Henrietta 
Bingham.  Mr.  Bowers  was  acfcom- 
panied  by  his  wife.  The  night  before 
the  Washington  sailed  Mr.  Bowers  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York. 


TRIPPE  IN  DES  M01NZ3 

Marshall  P.  Trippe,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Indianapolis 
News,  has  been  named  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune.  Mr.  Trippe  has  had 
experience  on  the  Albany  Times-Union, 
Syracuse  Journal- American  and  Balti¬ 
more  News. 

JONES  R.  F.  C.  CHAIRMAN 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  owner  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  R.  F.  C.  since  its  organization 
Feb.  2,  1932. 


NEW  CAUFORNIA  DAILY 

Frank  M.  Parcher  is  publisher  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  County  Citi- 
aen.  a  new  daily.  C.  F.  Donovan  is 
advertising  manager. 
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NEW  SECURITIES  BILL 
PASSED  BY  SENATE 


Measure  Might  Make  Dailies  Liable 
for  Misstatements  and  Would 
Prohibit  Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  of  Certain  Copy 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  May  11-^A  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  securities  regulation  bill  carry¬ 
ing  provisions  objectionable  and  harm¬ 
ful  to  newspapers  and  magazines  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  May  8.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  conference  between  the  two 
houses  the  following  day  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  would  be  finally  passed 
in  some  form  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

According  to  Elisha  Hanson,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  two  moS 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill  from 
the  newspaper  standpoint  were  (1)  that 
it  could  be  construed  to  make  newspa¬ 
pers  liable  in  the  event  of  publication  of 
misstatements  in  any  security  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  that  it  would  prohibit  the 
interstate  circulation  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  containing  security  advertise¬ 
ments  which  did  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House  it  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  specifically  permitting 
the  interstate  circulation  of  nugazines 
and  periodicals,  as  well  as  interstate 
radio  broadcasts,  in  the  normal  course 
of  business,  when  they  advertised  securi¬ 
ties  which  could  be  lawfully  sold  in  the 
state  in  which  the  publication  was  issued 
or  where  the  broadcasting  station  was 
operated. 

This  provision  of  the  House  bill  was 
applicable  even  though  the  securities  in¬ 
volved  might  not  be  advertised  or  sold 
in  another  state  under  the  laws  of  the 
second  state. 

For  example,  under  the  House  bill, 
if  it  is  lawful  to  advertise  a  certain  se¬ 
curity  in  New  York  and  advertisements 
of  that  security  appear  in  New  York 
newspapers  circulated  in  New  Jersey  in 
the  normal  course  of  business  the  news¬ 
papers  could  not  be  stopped  at  the  state 
line. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  makes  it 
unlawful  to  “carry,  transmit,  or  cause 
to  be  carried  or  transmitted,  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  by  use  of  the  United 
States  mails  or  by  any  means  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  transportation  or  communica¬ 
tion,  any  written,  printed  or  other 
gra^ic  communication  or  document,  or 
any  radio  communication,  announcing, 
offering,  or  advertising  for  sale  agy  se¬ 
curities  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  unless  the  communication  or  docu¬ 
ment  contains  certain  specified  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  require  as 
much  information  in  advertisements  and 
sales  literature  as  the  House  bill.  It 
carries,  also,  a  provision  i^rmitting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
regulations  under  which  portions  of  the 
information  required  may  be  used  in 
advertising  in  cases  where  advertising 
space  must  be  limited. 

Advance  filing  of  all  advertising  and 
the  continuity  of  radio  advertising  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Senate  bill,  as  well  as  by 
^e  House  measure. 

There  was  some  belief  here  that  the 
conferees  on  the  bill  would  agree  to 
substitute  the  House  bill  for  the  Senate 
bill  when  they  submitted  their  reports 
to  the  respective  houses. 

OHIO  DESK  MEN  TO  MEET 

Kenneth  D.  Tooill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal, 
is  the  main  speaker  for  the  sixth  annual 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Blue  Pencil 
Club  of  Ohio,  organization  of  newspaper 
desk  men,  to  be  held  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Sunday,  May 
21.  Harry  S.  Elliott,  managing  editor, 
Marion  Star,  president  of  the  club,  w 
arranging  for  three  round  table  discus¬ 
sions.  Reservations  may  be  made  with 
Professor  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  School 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  University, 
secretary-treasurer.  There  are  no  dues. 
The  cost  of  the  luncheon  covers  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  convention. 
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MAGEE  DESCRIBES  PRESS  FREEDOM  FIGHT 

Privilege  Guarantees  American  Ideal  of  Liberty,  He  Tells  Mellett  Lecture  Audience,  and 
Its  Defects  Must  Be  Taken  Complete  With  Its  Merits  to  Preserve  Democracy 


WE  are  learning  that  the  right  of 
private  property  is  a  bestowed 
right,  given  us  by  common  consent ;  not 
an  inherent  one.  We  are  learning  that 
it  is  a  revokable  right  and  not  an  in¬ 
alienable  one.  We  are  discovering  that 
it  is  merely  a  convenience,  which  so¬ 
ciety  in  its  wisdom,  or  folly,  has  set  up 
in  the  belief  that  the  right  to  own  pri¬ 
vate  property  meets  the  deepest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart  and  contributes 
to  human  well-being  and  happiness. 
What  society  as  a  whole  built  up  for 
its  mass  benefit,  it  can  tear  down  at 
will. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  keeping  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  three-fourths  of  our  states  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  continued  existence  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  public  well-being,  for 
such  a  majority  could,  by  its  votes, 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  abolish  absolutely  the 
right  of  individuals  to  own  private 
property. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  will  retain  it  only  as  long  as  the 
people  of  the  states  believe  it  should 
be  retained  for  the  common  good.  In 
niy  opinion,  should  such  a  universal 
day  ever  come  in  America,  liberty,  as 
we  know  it,  will  go  with  it. 

Therefore,  the  protection  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  becomes  a 
matter  of  education  of  the  people  to  its 
vital  importance  to  the  republic  and 
our  institutions.  Educators  have  a 
stern  duty  to  perform  in  teaching  the 
puth  of  America  the  significance  and 
importance  of  these  great  rights. 
Journalists  not  only  have  the  duty  of 
education  through  argument,  but  a 
more  hazardous  duty  by  example  to 
challenge  and  contest  infringements 
upon  that  right  when  selfiish  or  dis¬ 
loyal  interests  would  abridge  it.  This 
may  lead  at  times  to  conflict  with 
usurping  authority.  It  may  lead  some¬ 
times  to  an  issue  with  the  courts.  It 
may  put  you  in  jail.  As  with  Don 
Mellett,  it  may  lead  to  death. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  right  of  free 
sijewh  and  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
a  right  which  is  inherent  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  it  is  inherent  at  all,  it  is 
inherent  in  all  men — in  society  as  a 
whole.  Necessity  is  its  justification. 
It  IS  something  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  social  order,  not  a  thing 
TL  convenience  of  the  individual. 
The  justification  for  fighting  for  it  is 
not  to  give  outlet  to  our  personal 
views,  our  private  emotion  or  for  our 
personal  _  exploitation,  but  to  give  all 
men  a  right  to  be  stimulated  in  their 
sccial  thinking  and  encouraged  to  take 
1  firm  stand,  as  society  attempts  to 
work  out  its  problems.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  purpose  alone  it  is  our 
most  sacred  heritage. 

The  right  to  hear  what  those  pre¬ 
tending  to  leadership  have  to  offer  us  be- 
^es  essential  to  our  social  health. 
I  ^  right  to 

1  read  become  fundamental  to  democ- 
r'  **  rather  than  any 

npht  of  the  mdividual  to  speak  or  to 
write,  which  is  so  imperative. 

True,  not  all  who  make  pretense  to 
kadership  are  loyal,  capable  and  unsel- 
nsh.  America  has  suffered  much  from 
men.  They  have  sought  to  destroy  our 
uistitutions;  _  secure  the  adoption  of 
1C  u  heresies,  or  entrench 

selfishness  and  wrong,  that  it  may  ex- 
Ploit  our  people.  Combatting  the  voice 
wisdom  is  forever  heard  the  babble 
m  the  unwise  and  the  exploiter.  There 
«  no  way  to  escape  this  tragedy.  It 
inherent  m  democracy.  Always  the 
^agogue  is  abroad  in  the  land,  array- 
g  class  against  class  and  firing  people 

J,-  and  class  selfishness 

>g^st  the  common  welfare, 
ihere  is  no  safe  way  to  end  this 


By  CARL  C.  MAGEE 

Editor,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  New* 

Excerpts  from  oh  address  “The  Right  of  Free  Hearing;  the  Freedom  of  the 
Reader”  delivered  as  the  Don  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  May  5 


evil.  It  must  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Our  only  hope  is  to  allow  it  to  go  on, 
until  by  education  and  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  selfishness  a  mapority  of  our 
people  learn  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
unwise,  the  designing  and  the  unpatri¬ 
otic.  The  idea  of  a  censor  is  intoler- 


Carl  C.  Magee 


able  to  us,  because  we  sense  its  acute 
dangers.  We  prefer  the  follies  of  un¬ 
bridled  license  to  speak  and  write,  to 
the  certain  political  suicide  of  repres¬ 
sion. 

Kings  professed  to  know  what  was 
best  for  their  people.  They  sought  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  that  they  ruled  by 
divine  right  and  that  their  decisions 
were  God’s  will  concerning  the  people. 
Therefore,  whatever  sentiments  met 
with  their  disapproval  were  anathema 
to  God.  Of  course,  the  things  which 
were  abhorrent  to  them  were  senti¬ 
ments  of  “the  rights  of  man,’’  of  man’s 
right  to  participate  in  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  his  right  to  an  equality  of 
opportunity  in  life. 

In  our  republic  plutocracy  has  re¬ 
placed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  But 
it  has  retained,  as  far  as  it  can  do  so, 
the  same  old  methods  and  theories  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Its  property  rights 
are  a  solemn  thing.  Vested  rights, 
however  they  became  “vested,”  must 
be  respected.  Those  who  disaffirm,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  doctrine, 
arc  “dangerous”  to  society  and  must 
be  repressed.  Had  it  the  power  to  do 
so  today,  plutocacy  would  repress  every 
word  and  syllable  which'  denies  its 
pretentions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demagogue, 
given  the  power,  is  rarely  willing  that 
his  opponent  be  heard.  He  will  re¬ 
press  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  by  such  methods  as  he  can 
command.  Unwillingness  to  let  the 
views  of  others  be  expressed  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  plutocracy  by  any  means. 

Of  course,  none  but  those  already 
in  power  have  the  weapons  with  which 
to  make  an  effort  at  repression,  with 
any  serious  prospect  of  success.  There¬ 
fore,  when  censorship  of  man’s  views 
is  attempted,  it  is  done  by  those  cur¬ 
rently  in  power.  This  can  lead  only 
to  the  perpetuation  of  that  which  al¬ 
ready  is,  be  it  good  or  bad.  No  more 
certain  block  can  be  put  in  the  path  of 
social  progress  than  to  put  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  speech  and  writing  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  already  occupy  the 
se.ats  of  power. 

No  more  vivid  example  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  groups  already  in  power, 
to  repress  those  who  would  destroy  that 
power,  can  be  found  than  in  the  case 
of  Don  Mellett,  with  the  sequence  of 


his  tragic  death.  Don  Mellett  believed 
that  his  community  was  in  the  hands 
of  evil  men.  He  sought  by  exposure  to 
create  the  public  opinion  which  would 
break  that  hold.  The  facts  regarding 
conditions  in  Canton  are  not  material 
now,  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  his  city  There 
they  were  important,  creating  great 
heat. 

Had  there  been  a  censor  powerful 
enough  to  repress  Don  Mellett  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  alive  today.  He  would 
have  been  silenced  and  conditions  as 
they  were  in  Canton  would  have  gone 
on.  The  entrenched  lacked  the  power 
to  silence  him.  Therefore  they  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  censorship  which  comes 
from  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Don  Mellett  died.  Had  he  died  a 
natural  death  it  would  have  created 
little  comment  beyond  the  notice  of  his 
passing.  It  was  because  the  people  of 
America  had  brought  home  to  them 
with  a  shock  the  fact  that  this  young 
man,  standing  upon  his  constitutional 
right  to  be  heard,  was  murdered  for  his 
temerity,  that  his  death  became  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  national  importance.  Because 
he  paid  with  his  life  to  uphold  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Bon  Mellett  has  a  place  in  history. 

All  over  America,  in  high  seats  of 
power  and  prestige,  are  men  who  seek 
to  organize  themselves  into  powerful 
groups  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
people.  The  underworld,  the  policitian. 
the  "malefactor  of  great  wealth,”  big 
men  and  little,  seek  privileges  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  and  advantages 
which  are  against  the  public  interest. 

Against  such  entrenched  groups 
there  is  no  weapon  in  defense  of  the 
people’s  rights,  save  publicity.  In  the 
freedom  of  men  and  women  to  speak 
and  write  against  such  wrongs  lies 
democracy’s  only  means  of  arousing 
the  sentiment  to  remove  them  from  the 
road  toward  a  better  day.  When, 
through  cowardice  or  indifference,  men 
cease  to  speak  boldly  against  public 
wrong-doing,  democracy  has  hit  the 
toboggan.  While  men  have  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  will  and  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
tacking  these  evils,  we  will  march  on. 

Great  issues  confront  us  ti^ay. 
There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion 
upon  them.  Many  people  would  like  to 
repress  the  agitation  which  carries  us 
forward  at  what  they  feel  is  a  danger¬ 
ously  high  speed.  Those  who  gladly 
ride  in  this  speeding  vehicle  of  “the 
new  deal”  would  like  to  annihilate  the 
obstructionists  who  throw  chunks 
under  the  wheels.  Many  of  each  group 
would  like  to  repress  those  of  the  other 
group. 

We  are  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  in  an  abundance  of  counsel  lies 
wisdom.  We  would  allow  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  the  wise  and  the  fool¬ 
ish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  selfish 
and  the  social-minded,  the  radical  and 
the  conservative:  the  honest  and  the 
dishonest,  all  to  have  their  say.  If  the 
people  blunder  as  a  result,  they  have  a 
right  to  blunder.  They  pay  for  what 
they  do. 

Democracy’s  first  line  of  defense  must 
be  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  Like  democracy,  it  has  its 
frailties  and  its  irritations.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  vast  abuses.  They  must  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  order  to  secure  its  vital  bene¬ 
fits. 

There  is  immense  danger  in  repres¬ 
sion.  Radicals  are  made  dangerous  by 
repression.  The  man  without  a  vocal 
outlet  for  his  emotions  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sort  to  action.  England  understands 
this  better  than  we  do.  Hyde  Park 


rings  with  denunciations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  anything  serious  rarely 
happens.  We  are  too  prone  in  America 
to  refuse  to  let  men  talk.  Some  of  the 
darkest  spots  on  the  pages  of  our  his¬ 
tory  are  the  records  of  unwarranted  re¬ 
pression. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  at  times 
for  us  in  the  newspaper  business,  who 
believe  ill  our  institutions  and  who 
wish  to  ^  law-abiding,  is  our  relation 
to  the  courts.  We  have,  quite  prop¬ 
erly,  built  up  in  America  a  strong  de¬ 
ference  for  our  courts. 

But,  sadly,  not  all  of  our  courts  have 
been  pure.  Corruption  has  soiled  the 
hands  of  judges  at  intervals.  Partiality 
has  knowingly  swayed  the  decisions  oi 
some  judges.  A  tie-up  with  politics 
has  been  even  more  frequent,  with  the 
processes  of  the  court  used  to  work 
the  will  of  corrupt  political  groups. 

Yet  the  newspaper  editor  is  reluctant 
to  attack  the  judge  whom  he  knows  to 
be  corrupt,  or  outrageously  partial,  or 
allied  with  corrupt  politics.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  our  traditional  attitude  of 
respect  toward  courts.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  more  due  to  a  wholesome  fear  of 
that  arbitrary  power  residing  in  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings. 

Many  courts  have  held  themselves  to 
be  above  criticism.  Conceding  reason¬ 
able,  or  even  liberal,  license  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  such 
courts  have  held  peremptorily  that  they 
are  proper  subjects  of  no  criticism  at 
all.  The  slightest  criticism  has,  in 
their  eyes,  constituted  contempt  of 
court.  To  this  philosopsy  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  have  demurred.  We  demur 
to  it  today.  We  ask  only  this:  If  a 
court  is  in  fact  corrupt,  or  partial,  or 
political  and  such  misconduct  is  not 
permitted  to  be  a  proper  subject  of 
discussion  in  speech  or  press,  how  is 
the  evil  to  be  correct^  and  the  court 
restored  to  its  traditional  purity  and 
aloofness?  Must  it  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  forever  corrupt?  Sound  pulflic 
policy  answers  “No” ! 

Yet  courts  have  held  many  times,  in 
contempt  proceedings,  that  the  truth 
of  the  criticism  is  not  a  defense.  We 
concede  that,  if  the  criticism  is  wanton 
and  is  prompted  by  malice,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  harm  the  court  and  is  without 
a  good  public  purpose  to  be  served, 
the  truth  of  the  criticism  should  not 
constitute  a  defense.  Where  it  is  true 
and  spoken  without  malice  and  in  the 
public  interest,  a  pretention  that  the 
tiuth  is  not  a  defense  should  be  con¬ 
tested  by  the  honest  editor  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  end,  regardless  of  what  inconve¬ 
nience  it  causes  him.  Some  day,  some¬ 
how,  some  editor  will  get  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
squarely  on  that  issue. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  editors 
to  citicize  the  courts,  more  attacks 
have  been  made  upon  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  by  dis- 
grunted  pudges,  than  from  any  other 
source.  Judges  have  sought  to  silence 
their  critics  through  the  use  of  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings.  Too  often  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  surrendered  to  what  looked  to 
him  like  superior  battalions. 

The  editor  who  would  knowingly  em¬ 
barrass  an  honorable  judge,  or  would 
in  any  wise  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  justice  in  his  court,  is  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  severest  criticism.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  a  thing  occurs. 
Newspapers  should  and  generally  do 
uphold  the  arm  of  worthy  judges, 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the 
court’s  decision.  But  the  editor  who, 
through  fear  of  reprisals,  will  permit 
a^  dishonorable  judge  to  continue  on 
his  corrupt  way  to  the  harm  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  a  coward  and  an  unworthy  pub¬ 
lic  servant. 

He  wlio  would  challenge  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  court  must  do  so  at  his 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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When  “Boss”  Lord  Ruled  “The  Sun” 


Remains  8  Years  on  Copy  Desk,  Then  Buys  Syracuse  Paper — Forced  Out 
By  Politicians — Returns  to  Sun  and  Becomes  M*  E. 


Life  inside  the  Sun  office  continued 
at  its  agreeable  pace.  Petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  bickerings  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  Sun  was  known  as  a  “so¬ 
cial  club,”  and  in  truth  it  approached 
the  fraternity  ideal.  When  one  man 
wrote  a  good  story,  his  companions  were 
willing  and  eager  to  shower  him  with 
genuine  congratulations.  The  “Sun 
spirit,”  Charles  A.  Dana  called  it,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  cultivate  harmony  and 
loyalty  among  his  men.  He  fraternized 
with  every  member  of  the  staff,  whether 
a  new  cub  or  the  managing  editor. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  January, 
1873,  Mr.  Lord  found  himself  inside  the 
Sun  office,  a  “desk"  man.  For  the  next 
40  years,  with  the  exception  of  three 
months  spent  as  a  publisher  in 
Syracuse,  he  was  to  remain  at  his  desk 
in  one  comer  of  the  large  room,  mould¬ 
ing  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
paper.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  also  helped  mould  in  many  instances 
the  destinies  of  the  world  and  of  his¬ 
tory  during  that  period.  The  first  eight 
years  he  served  as  an  apprentice.  He 
occupied  the  copy  reader’s  chair,  and 
that  position,  as  Mr.  Lord  himself  often 
admitted,  is  a  worthwhile  training 
ground  for  any  man.  The  copy  reader 
is  in  acttul  contact  with  all  the  news 
of  the  day,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
local  area,  from  distant  points  of  the 
country,  or  from  abroad. 

Ever  afterwards  Mr.  Lord  admitted 
that  his  experience  as  a  copy  reader 
proved  of  incalculable  value.  He  learned 
to  size  up  the  importance  of  a  story 
with  lightning-like  precision,  and  could, 
without  a  second  glance,  assign  it  to  its 
rightful  niche  in  the  world  of  living 
history.  During  these  years,  1872-1880, 
Mr.  Lord  edit^  many  highly  import¬ 
ant  stories,  and  found  himself  swirling 
in  the  center  of  an  epoch-making  period. 
The  overthrow  <rf  the  Tweed  ring,  with 
the  imprisonment  of  its  leader ;  the 
smashing  of  the  Canal  ring  by  Governor 
Samuel  J.  Tilden;  the  scandals  of 
Grant’s  administration ;  the  disputed 
election  of  1876,  Tilden  against  Hayes; 
the  trial  of  Henry  Ward  Beeper 
— these  were  some  of  the  stories  that 
crossed  his  desk. 

It  was  his  handling  of  the  Beecher 
scandal  that  definitely  established  Mr. 
Lord’s  ability  in  the  eyes  of  Dana  and 
the  rest  of  the  Sun  staff.  'The  famous 
Brooklyn  clergyman  was  accused  of 
having  immoral  relations  with  Mrs. 
Tilton,  and  for  six  months  the  men 
smd  women  of  New  York  were  intensely 
interested  in  die  proceedings.  Here  were 
found  all  the  essentials  of  a  big  news 
story.  The  Tribune,  capitalizing  on  the 
occurren^  printed  a  daily  supplement 
of  the  trial,  quoting  verbatim  all  of  the 
t^imony.  At  once  a  wave  of  indigna¬ 
tion  swept  many  readers  at  such  action. 
But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  even  the 
belter  people  want  to  read  shocking  re¬ 
ports,  else  they  could  not  become  in¬ 
dignant.  'Thus  the  Tribune  attracted 
thousands  of  readers,  increasing  its  cir¬ 
culation  tremendously. 

_A  standing  rule  in  the  Sun  office, 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Dana,  forbade  the  use 
of  sumestive  words,  such  as  “rape,” 
“assault,”  “lust,”  “adultery,”  “seduction.” 
These  words,  he  contend^,  might  lead 
to  a  foul  train  of  thought,  and  hence 
were  taboo.  By  printing  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  verbatim,  the  Tribune  broke 
the  general  policy  of  all  newspapers  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  forbidden  words. 
When  Park  Row  saw  the  enormous  suc¬ 
cess  attained  by  the  Tribune  as  a  result 
of  its  venture,  many  of  the  newspapers 
immediately  followed  suit.  But  Mr. 
I^na  refn^  to  bodge  from  his  posi¬ 
tion.  He  called  Mr.  Lord,  a^o  was 
handlii*  all  of  the  Beecher  material, 
and  said  to  him:  “I  won’t  have  any- 
thii«  printed  in  the  Sun  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  read  to  my  daughters  at  the 
breakfast  table.” 


By  BARNETT  HNE 

{Copyright  1933  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company) 


(This  is  the  fourth  article  of  i 

A  reporter  by  the  name  of  James  E. 
Munson,  employing  an  original  system 
of  stenography,  sat  at  the  trial,  taking 
down  every  word  spoken.  Every  hour 
he  gave  a  messenger  boy  a  large  bundle 


series  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Lord) 

raised  from  $25  to  $35  a  week.  His 
surprise  and  happiness  knew  no  bounds ; 
how  his  eyes  shone  with  pride  as  he 
went  home  that  evening  to  tell  the 
good  news  to  Kittie.  Now  they  could 


Four  generations  of  the  Lord  family;  a  photograph  taken  in  1907.  Left:  the 
Rev.  Eldward  Lord;  (right)  Chester  S.  Lord;  (rear)  his  son,  Kenneth  Lord; 
and  Chester  W.  Lord,  infant  son  of  Kenneth.  Kenneth  Lord  was  at  one 
time  chy  editor  of  the  Sun. 


of  notes.  These  were  rushed  to  Mun¬ 
son’s  office,  where  one  of  his  assistants 
transcribed  them.  By  seven  o’clock  the 
complete  account  was  ^t  to  Mr.  Lord. 
Each  evening  he  received  20  or  more 
columns  of  copy  concerning  Beecher. 
His  job  now  consisted  of  assorting  and 
editing  the  mass  of  material,  trying  to 
put  the  whole  into  a  running  story. 
Assisting  Mr.  Lord  was  a  young  man, 
Franklin  Fyle^  who  later  became  drama 
critic  for  the  Sun.  He  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  sometimes  the  “color”  end 
of  the  story,  giving  a  description  of  the 
people  pr^ent.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sun 
at  that  time  was  a  four-page  paper, 
most  of  the  account  had  to  be  “killed.” 
However,  on  particularly  exciting  days, 
the  Sun  print^  ten  columns  of  Beecher 
copy,  eliminating  almost  completely  all 
the  rest  of  the  news.  The  trial  lasted 
for  six  months,  ending  in  a  jury  dis¬ 
agreement  in  July,  1875. 

For  six  full  months  Mr.  Lord  worked 
under  pressure.  Day  after  day,  upon 
entering  the  office,  he  foimd  his  desk 
piled  high  with  Beecher  papers  and 
Beecher  notes,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
edited.  The  reports  came  in  as  direct 
quotations,  written  in  the  first  person, 
and  these  Mr.  Lord  changed  to  the  third 
person.  Because  of  the  press  of  work, 
the  young  copy  reader  began  to  come 
in  earlier  than  his  schedule  demanded. 
He  arrived  at  the  office  every  after¬ 
noon  two  hours  ahead  of  time,  and 
stayed  until  the  day’s  work  was  over. 
For  six  months  he  came  in  early. 
Neither  Mr.  Dana  nor  any  one  else  said 
anything  to  him  about  his  ambitious 
habit.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 
Mr.  Lord  found  that  his  salary  had  been 


have  some  of  the  luxuries  they  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted. 

'This  period  might  be  called  the 
“happy  era”  in  Mr.  Lord’s  life.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  eager,  vibrant  with  curiosity,  he 
loved  his  work  no  less  than  he  did  the 
girl  in  the  pink  dress.  Many  times  in 
the  Sun  office,  after  the  day’s  work  had 
ended,  Mr.  Lord  reached  down  into  his 
desk,  brought  forth  a  wooden  flute,  and 
entertained  himself,  as  well  as  the  boys 
who  might  be  present  at  the  time,  with 
happy  tunes. 

In  1877  the  Canal  Ring  became  a 
powerful  force  in  up-state  New  York 
and  exerted  its  grasping  influence  over 
chy  and  town.  Politicians,  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  civic  leaders  were  under  the 
control  of  this  monster.  And  in  this 
year,  Mr.  Lord,  now  27  years  old,  felt 
a  yearning  to  own  a  paper.  Being  a 
copy  reader  on  the  Sun  was  all  ri^t, 
in  its  way,  but  being  one’s  own  editor 
was  ever  so  much  better.  Word  was 
received  in  New  York  that  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Standard  could  be  bought.  Mr. 
Lord  got  busy.  He  had  saved  some 
money  during  his  seven  years  in  New 
York,  but  th^  was  not  sufficient.  In¬ 
teresting  several  friends,  Mr.  Lord  man¬ 
aged  to  borrow  enough  money  to  get  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Syracuse 
paper.  Early  in  October,  1877,  he  bid  his 
friends  on  the  Sun  goodbye,  and  started 
northwards.  Reaching  Syracuse,  he 
walked  into  the  Standard  chy  room,  and 
announced  himself  as  the  new  owner. 
Charles  S.  HuMtell,  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  stepped  out. 

Mr.  Lord’s  reception  in  Syracuse  was 
far  from  compHmentarv.  'The  polhi- 
cirns  of  that  city  soon  saw  that  the  new 


publisher  meant  business.  He  deen^ 
.t  his  duty  to  slash  into  the  Canal  King 
vrookedness.  The  editor,  Moses  Sum¬ 
mers,  as  well  as  other  members  of  ^ 
staff,  sympathized  with  the  Canal  Ring 
politicians.  They  resented  this  new¬ 
comer’s  scathing  attack  upon  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Lord  had  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Standard  unknown  to 
others  on  the  paper.  It  had  been  a  se¬ 
cret  transaction.  However,  part  of  the 
arrangement  included  notes  amounting 
to  between  $15,000  and  $20,000  that  were 
held  by  the  minority  stockholders.  At 
first  it  was  rumored  that  the  new  owner 
was  to  make  a  Democratic  mouthpiece 
of  his  paper.  But  Mr.  Lord  set  these 
rumors  to  rest  in  an  editorial  in  which 
he  said:  “The  new  editor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  is  an  unflinching  Republican.  He 
will  try  to  make  this  newspaper  worthily 
represent  the  busy,  energetic  and  pros¬ 
perous  city  in  which  it  is  printed.” 

However,  the  minority  owners  in¬ 
stantly  declared  war  upon  Mr.  Lord. 
They  would  have  none  of  him.  He  was 
far  too  vigorous  to  suit  their  purposes. 
Plainly,  he  must  be  forced  out.  Luckily 
for  them,  they  held  Mr.  Lord’s  notes. 
They  demand^  that  he  leave  town,  that 
they  would  buy  back  the  $20,000  out¬ 
standing  notes.  Mr.  Lord  said  no;  he 
had  come  to  Syracuse  to  run  a  paper, 
not  to  run  away  from  one.  These  tac¬ 
tics  failing,  others  were  adopted.  They 
commenc^  calling  for  their  notes. 
Either  pay,  or  else  .  .  .  Mr.  Lord 
could  not  pay.  They  had  him  cornered. 
In  three  months  time  the  notes  were 
due.  Nothing  was  left  for  Mr.  Lord 
but  to  get  out.  He  did — but  at  a  profit. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  youthful  re¬ 
former,  they  bought  back  the  majority 
stock  and  gave  him  a  bonus  of  $5.(X)0. 
Mr.  Lord  was  out  of  the  newspaper 
field.  He  had  given  up  his  place  on 
the  Sun,  and  now  he  had  lost  control 
of  the  Standard.  Still,  he  had  made 
$5,000  in  the  transaction  and  with  that 
he  could  look  forward  unafraid. 

The  upstate  pa^s  felt  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  The  Utica  Herald  attempted 
a  weak  pun,  saying  editorially :  “A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Syracuse  says  that  Chester 
Lord,  late  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
sold  the  controlling  interest  recently  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  ^andard  of  that  dty, 
and  has  retired  from  editorship.  Tlw 
was  not  unexpected.  These  is  but  little 
encouragement  for  the  Lord  or  even 
Sun-tiglix  in  that  wicked  city.” 

Mr.  Lord  left  his  mark  in  SyracUM. 
Whither  now?  Would  he  be  abk  to 

g:t  another  position  on  a  newspaper? 

ack  to  New  York  he  trekked,  filled 
with  apprdiension.  Once  on  Park  Row. 
no  other  course  remained  but  to  try  tfic 
good  graces  of  Chief  Dana.  Perham 
that  newspaper  genius  might  take  hw 
back.  Mr.  Lord  breath^  a  sigh  of 
joy  as  he  beheld  the  beloved  rH-brick 
Tammany  building  once  again.  He 
hastened  forward.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  climb 
the  circular  stairway,  Mr.  Dana  ap¬ 
proached,  coming  down.  Dana  ga^ 
at  the  familiar  figure  on  the  landini 
with  some  surprise;  without  hesHatioo. 
he  walked  over  to  shake  the  younger 
man’s  hand. 

“How  are  you  getting  along  in  Syra¬ 
cuse?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Lord  explained  that  he 
through.  He  further  intimated  that  be 
was  ready  to  work  on  the  Sun  again 
“Oh,  so  you  would  like  to  work  <* 
the  Sun  ?”  Dana  reiterated. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Lord  replied  hopefully. 
“Tell  Bill  Young  I  want  him  to  ^ 
you  back,”  the  Chief  answered,  and  tw 
went  out  of  the  doorway  and  into  tne 
street.  .  j 

The  ex-Sun,  ex-Syracuse  man  bo^ 
ed  up  tlie  iron  stairs  two  at  >*“■*• 
He  rushed  up  to  the  city  editor  ana  «*■ 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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RESULTS  for  SALE... 


In  good  years  and  in  bad,  there  is  only  one  fundamental 
reason  for  spending  precious  advertising  dollars  in  a 
publication:  Because  it  can  produce  sales,  bring  definite, 
tangible,  profitable  results. 

A  FEW  RESULT  STORIES 


MAGGI  SEASONING — Campaign  introducing  this  food  product  brought 
more  than  twice  as  many  inquiries  from  New  York  Times  readers  as  from 
the  second  publication.  Three  advertisements  in  The  Times  produced 
15%  more  inquiries  than  three  advertisements  in  the  second  publication 
and  six  advertisements  in  the  third  publication,  combined. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.— “On  the  $-a-Month  Modified  Life 
Policy  we  have  written  insurance  at  an  advertising  cost  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  $2.00  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance.  The  lowest  figure 
attained  by  any  other  publication  in  1932  was  over  $4.00.“ 

HARBOUR  GREEN  COMMUNITY — Advertising  expenditure  of  less  than 
$2,000  in  The  New  York  Times  sold  14  houses  to  Tim;s  readers.  The 
Times  produced  the  greatest  number  of  sales  and  the  adA  ertising  cost  per 
sale  was  29  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  next  publication. 

SATINMESH — Two  advertisements  for  this  beauty  preparation  were  inserted 
in  The  New  York  Times  and  other  newspapers — the  first  a  free  sample 
offer,  the  second  offering  sample  for  six  cents.  The  Times  was  first  in 
number  of  replies.  The  second  advertisement,  calling  for  6  cents,  out- 
pulled  the  free  offer  in  The  Times  although  the  average  response  dropped 
off  50  per  cent  in  the  second  announcement. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL — “Judging  results  and  costs  on  the  basis  of 
inquiries  direct  from  readers.  The  New  York  Times  stands  first  on  the  list 
of  newspapers  used,  both  in  terms  of  total  inquiries  received  and  in  terms  of 
cost  per  inquiiy.“ 


FOR  RESULTS — the  first  newspaper  in  the  nation*s  first  market. 

Slfp  Hrm  fork  StmrH 

Net  paid  sale  for  six  months  ended  March  51  averaged  466,836  weekdays,  759,736  Sundays. 
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CANADA  REGULATES 
NEWS  BROADCASTS 


DOUBLE  FOUL  IN  KENTUCKY  DERBY  n.an.a.  signs  salter  CANADA  REGULATES 

11  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  eminent  British  RROAHT'ACTC 

CAUGHT  BY  CAMERAMEN'S  LENS  economist,  whose  latest  book.  -Recovery  NEWS  BROADCASTS 

_  — the  Second  Effort,  w’as  highly 

Wallace  Lowry,  of  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  Took  Shot  While  praised,  will  write  for  the  North  Amer-  National  Newt  Restricted  to  TUi 
,  .  —  ,  -  I  rv  1  j  D  ican  Newspaper  Alliance  during  the  Supplied  by  Canadian  Press  for 

Lying  at  Edge  or  Track — Dailies  Issued  Koto  oectiCMi  World  Economic  Conference  in  London,  Express  Purpose Local  hem* 


1  Hour  and  40  Minutes  After  Race 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


ilies  Issued  Koto  aeciKMi  World  Economic  Conference  in  London, 

utes  After  Race  it  was  announced  this  week.  N.A.N.A. 

-  .  has  also  arranged  for  regular  dispatches 

The  Associated  Press  Photo  Service  from  the  conference  by  William  Allen 


Supplied  by  Canadian  Prett  for 
Express  Purpose — Local  Items 
Obtained  from  Dailies 


Louisville,  Ky.,  May  9 — Always  and  International  News  Photos  also  got  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Regulations  regarding  news  broadcast- 
J  exciting  and  a  breath-taking  spec-  pictures  of  the  “fighting”  finish,  taken  Ga::ette,  presenting  the  American  view-  mg  m  Canada  were  made  public  this 


tacle  for  thousands  of  frenzied  turf  fans,  from  another  angle,  which  showed  the  point. 

the  fifty -ninth  conflict  between  the  two  jockeys.  Acme 
Kentucky  Derby 
was  run  Saturday 
at  Churchill 
Downs,  and  it 
provided  Wallace 
Lowry,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the 
Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  ~J  ourtuil  and 

Times,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  score 
such  an  unusual 
feat  as  to  place 
him  and  his  news- 

Wallace  Lowrv  paper  in  ^sition 
as  extra  -  official 
arbiter  in  a  stirring  controversy  that 
resulted  from  a  jockeys’  fight  in  the 
home  stretch. 

The  photo  was  published  in  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal's  Sunday  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  an  hour  and  40  minutes  after  the  Copyrigi 

finish  line  was  crossed.  The  roto  rec-  Lowry’s  remarkable  picture 

ord,  incidentally,  was  broken  by  the  _ 

newspaper  and  its  affiliate,  the  Standard  Newspictures  distributed  three  stills  _ 
Gravure  Corporation  of  Louisville,  for  from  Universal  Newsreel’s  strip  of  the 


Copyright,  193  3,  by  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Lowry’s  remarkable  picture  of  Derby  finish. 

STAHLMAN  ON  COMMITTEE 


week  by  the  Canadian  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Commission.  They  provide  that 
news  broadcasts  be  restricted  to  matter 
authorized  by  the  Canadian  Press  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  local  news,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  arrangement  with 
local  newspapers. 

The  regulations  say  in  part: 

“Canadian  radio  broadcasting  stations 
shall  not  transmit  any  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  published  in  any  news¬ 
paper  or  obtained,  collected,  collated  or 
coordinated  by  any  newspaper  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  newspapers  or  any  news 
agency  or  service,  except  the  following: 

"Such  news  bulletins  as  are  released 
regularly  from  the  various  bureaus  of 
Canadian  Press  for  the  express  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  in  Canada. 

“Local  news  under  arrangements  to 
be  made  by  each  station  individually, 
with  its  local  newspaper  or  newspagers! 
or  such  news  as  it  may  collect  throu^ 
its  own  employes  or  through  such  col¬ 
lection  agency  or  agencies  as  may  bt 
employed  by  the  said  station. 

"Newspapers  broadcasting  false  or 
misleading  news  shall  be  prohibited 


the  sixth  consecutive  year,  a  feat  in  finish.  The  A.P.  and  International  flew  Named  to  Fill  Vacancy  on  Body  [rom  further  broadcasting  unless  ex- 

itself  that  brought  almost  as  many  con-  their  shots  to  Chicago  where  they  were  Bureau  of  Adverti»ins  circumstances  can  be  showa 

. . . . _ _  —  a:a  Directing  Bureau  ot  Aovertising  broadcasting  of  editorial  opinions 


gratulatory  telegrams  and  letters  as  did  telephotoed.  ,,  _ <• - : - °  ”•  - - 

the  Lowry  picture.  The  roto  record  was  a  minute  and  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  ot  the  of  a  controversial  nature  is  prohibited." 

After  viewinir  the  oicture  the  stew-  ^  seconds  lower  than  the  mark  made  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Bmmer,  has  l^n  ap-  1  he  commission  reserves  the  right  to 
ards  suspended  Jockey  Herb  Fisher  for  at  the  Derby  of  1932  and  climaxed  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  any  matter 

35  days  and  Jockev  Don  Meade  30  days  efforts  of  six  years  to  reduce  the  pro-  the  Ainencan  ‘T"' 

for  their  rough  riding  astride  Head  duction  time,  each  time  meeting  with  R^eai/of  f^^iption  of  both  have  been  submitted  to 

Plav  and  Broker’.!  Tin  resnectivelv  success.  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  fuceau  ot  the  commission  for  examination  and 

The  picture  conclusiveTy  settle^Se  ar^  ^  The  story  of  the  plant’s  success.  Mr.  have  been  approved  by  them.” 

gument  as  to  whether  Fisher  had  Lowe  pointed  out,  lies  m  the  aggressive-  Elliott.  (FlaJ  Tuner  It  ,s  also  provided  that  programs  sbll 

grabbed  the  saddle  blanket  of  Meade’s  "css  and  inventive  genius  of  his  em-  Union.  Other  ^^cd  weekly  with  the  commission 

mount  and  thereby  fouled  his  opponent,  ployes.  Sometimes  the  men  have  actu-  pointed,  as  told  in  last  weeks  Editor  &  Licensees  broadcasting  sustaining  pro- 
and  whether  Meade  struck  Fisher  with  ally  operated  against  the  set  principles  y  ^  R,r  originating  outside  Canada  must, 

his  whip— thus  fouling  him— in  the  of  photography  in  arriving  at  their  new  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  commis- 

furious  stretch  encounter.  methods  of  operation.  Much  of  the  ord.  and  Louis  Wiley,  Am  I  or*  /imer.  sion,  gi\x  priority  to  programs  originat- 


the  Lowry  picture. 


and  whether  Meade  struck  Fisher  with  ah-V  operated  against  the  set  principles  7-,^,,  /xr  y  )  Per  ®  if  originating  outside  Canada  must, 

his  whip— thus  fouling  him— in  the  of  photography  in  arriving  at  their  new  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  commis- 

furious  stretch  encounter  methods  of  operation.  Much  of  the  ord.  and  Louis  Wiley,  Am  I  or*  /imex.  sion,  give  priority  to  programs  originat- 

Lowrv  Ivinsr  on  his  stomach  under  P'ant’s  equipment  has  been  devised  by  have  been  named  as  the  Finance  Com-  ,ng  m  Canada.  They  must  also,  upon 

the  inside  rail  iust  oast  the  finish  oole  employes  and  manufactured  by  them  at  m'^ee. ...  v  t  c  •'equest  of  the  commission,  give  right  of 

his  Re  trained  throS  ‘he  plant.  As  an  example,  there  is  a  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  York  Sun.  way  to  such  programs . as  are,  in  the 

square  snaooed  the  ofeture  as^the  thor^  positive  projection  printer  which  is  the  continues  as  chairman  of  the  S°"’i  ,11'  commission,  of  national 

oughbreds  charged  across  the  line  And  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  E^rp,  and  W.  F.  Macfarla  ,  interest.  The  use  of  r^orded  programs, 

when  the  hvDO  dried  and  the  ohotoeraoh  Eor  months  preceding  each  Derby,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  vice-chairman.  either  by  phonograph  or  gramaphoM 

S.  saved  state  ..60.«,0  ntCSSld'SS 

ttertork. ""  "™“’  D«v?rMa‘y”£^ColoraruxJ,yers  “T™’r“ulations  sat  forth  that  no  »■ 


the  story  incontrovertibly. 


minute  here  and  a  second  there  in  the 


The  ohotograph  showeiid  the  jockeys  ['^o'lling  of  plates  and  of  the  various 
were  palpably  fouling,  both  of  them.  ‘o<^s  n^ed  m  their  work. 

Meade  held  a  death  grip  on  Fisher’s  ,  To^  Courier-Journal  readers  Satur- 


SAVED  STATE  $160,000 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Publisher) 
Denver,  May  8— Colorado  taxpayers 


Meade  held  a  death  ctId  on  Fisher’s  The  Courier- Journal  readers  Satur-  were  saved  $160,000  today  when  the  tiem  shall  broadcast  advertising  spot  an- 

blouse  Fisher  his  rieht  lee  out  of  the  *Lree  editions  of  the  pictorial  Denver  papers,  the  Post  and  the  Rocky  nouncements  between  7 :30  and  11  at 

stirruD  his  rieht  kn4  hieh  in  th«  air  section  in  rotogravure.  In  the  Mountain  News,  brought  about  the  night.  No  such  announcements  maj 

and  plainly  visible  from  the  ooDosite  P^P®'"’®  early  editions  appeared  a  picto-  defeat  of  a  bill  providing  for  purchase  exceed  100  words  in  length  nor  total 

side  had  ^his  left  arm  outstret^ed  section  showing  pictures  made  at  by  the  state  of  a  fish  hatchery  at  that  mi^e  than  three  minutes  in  any  hour, 

grabbinir  his  rival's  saddle  blanket’  Churchill  Downs  the  week  of  the  race,  figure.  The  hatchery,  investigation  by  Electrical  transcriptions  or  records 

which  many  had  seen  him  grab  before’  ^  o’clock  the  actual  Derby  race  pic-  the  Post  revealed,  has  an  assessed  designed  for  broadcast  advertising  must 

Which  one  started  the  frara<!  and  which  and  crowds  were  shown,  and  in  valuation  of  only  $34,000.  The  state  not  be  broadcast  more  than  once  from 

was  to  blame  no  one  mav  ever  know  edition  the  pictorial  section  was  already  has  15  hatcheries.  Because  of  any  station.  Mechanical  reproductious 

Meade  said  after  the  race-  “He  tried  ‘Complete  with  {fliotographs  made  on  their  opposition,  both  newspapers  were  must  be  announced  as  such, 

to  get  me  but  I  beat  him  to  it”  Fish-  ^*7-  To  accomplish  this  end.  bitterly  criticized  by  certain  senators  Negotiations  had  been  going  on  to 

er’s  lamentation  was:  “He  beat  me  out  ^he  workers  labored  as  long  as  and  representatives  and  attempts  were  some  time  between  the  Canadip  Pr« 

thirty  consecutive  hours.  made  to  bar  reporters  from  sessions  ot  and  the  Radio  Commission  ta 

The  race  was  run  at  about  5:20 - the  lawmakers.  supply  of  radio  news  bulletin  servict 

o’clock,  and  exactly  an  hour  and  40  WOULD  ABOLISH  SCHOOL  1 -  1 


of  it.” 

The  race  was  run  at  about  5 :20 
o’clock,  and  exactly  an  hour  and  40 
minutes  later  the  Sunday  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  containing  the  tell-tale  picture  em¬ 
blazoned  across  the  top  of  the  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  appeared  on  the  streets. 

Turf  writers  from  the  press  associa- 


Georgia’t  Governor  Says  Writer*  Are 
Born,  Not  Made 

Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  of 
Georgia  on  Tuesday  said  he  would  rec- 


tions,  vanous  metropolitan  newspapers  ommend  abolition  of  the  Henrv  W 
and  syn^cate  men  clamored  for  the  Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 

of  Georgia.  Writers  “are  born.” 
W  ^  Courier-Journal.  The  he  said,  and  newspaper  men  and  women 
feat  of  Lowry  youngest  member  of  the  are  best  developed  around  a  newspaper 
photographic  staff,  was  acclaimed  as  one  office  *  * 

of  the  most  venturesome  in  the  annals  -j  can  do  my  best  writing  when  the 

telephone  is  ringing  in  my  ear  and 
under  the  rail  and  poking  his  ramera  somebody  is  talking  to  me  or  knocking 
out  until  It  almost  was  under  the  horses  on  both  doors  of  my  office.”  the  Gov^ 
hoofs,  then  snapping  the  lens  and  roll-  ernor  commented 

ing  over  wi^  the  accurate  record  of  The  Governor  is  a  lawyer  and  farmer 
what  happened,  was  planned  in  the  co-  _ _ ^  larincr. 

operative  effort  of  the  Courier-Journal 

and  the  Standard  Gravure  to  get  the  WON  EFFICIENCY  CONTEST 
stirring  finish  for  what  was  a  deliberate  The  University  of  Wisconsin  chapter 
attack  on  the  roto  speed  record.  He  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic  frater- 
bore  instructions  from  Charles  Betz,  nity,  recently  was  named  the  winner  of 


.  .  the  best  editorial  writer 
in  the  country,  har  none  .  . 

A  SPACIOUS  exaggeration,  of  course.  Qualities  which  in  such  work  help  to 

But  the  noted  newspaper  publisher  upbuild  the  character  and  prestige  w  » 
and  editor  who  said  that  about  the  sub-  newspaper,  because  they  win  and  now 


ject  of  this  advertisement  said  it  often —  readers. 

.And  apparently  believed  it.  because  for  a  This  writer 
good  many  years  he  paid  the  writer  in  after  June  15. 
question  a  high  and  rising  salary,  consider-  His  backgro 


This  writer's  services  will. be  availabk 


question  a  high  and  rising  salary,  consider-  His  background  is  an  eiperienM  covenW 
ably  above  the  prevailing  compensation  for  thirty  years,  as  reporter,  traveling  conw 
such  work,  and  held  it  a  sound  investment,  pondent  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  manaipw 
He  did  not  find  in  his  assistant,  and  prob-  editor  (ten  years),  chief  editorial  wn 
ably  did  not  want,  a  brilliant,  publicity-  (fifteen  years) — all  connections  being  wii 


commanding  cleverness,  or  mere  facil 
agreeable  space-filling  superficialities. 


But  he  found,  he 


in  metropolitan  newspapers. 

His  references  are  chief  executivea 


said,  keenness  of  news  whom  he  has  been  associated; 
and  editor'al  perception;  steadiness  of  judg-  men  of  national  prominence, 
ment;a  boroughly  dependable  knowledge  contrasting  political  groups;  and  the  a 
of  public  affairs,  national  and  international,  able  printed  records  of  his  work.  .t,,- 
poiitical  and  economic;  a  capacity  for  lucid.  He  is  capable  of  taEing  editorial  enwr 
forceful  analysis — for  accuracy  of  statemen  of  a  substantial  publication,  or  ol  wo 


“He  is  liable  of  taEing  editorial  chwP 


veteran  head  of  the  (flioto  department, 
and  M.  G.  I^we,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  gravure  firm. 


a  national  chapter  efficiency  contest. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  chapter 
was  second. 


and  sanity  of  interpretation,  in  unpreten-  intelligently,  lovally,  productively,  h" 
tious,  readable  prose —  existing  direction. 

Inquiries  may  be’addressed,  in  confdence,  to 

ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO.,  Inc.,  250  PARK  AVE.,N.Y. 


) 
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New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  £.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Offiice 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


T 


HE  direct  and  influential  approach  to  the 
purchasing  public  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  and 
the  25-mile  shopping  area  making  up  the 
Washington  Market,  is  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  ^tar — Evening  and  Sunday. 


There  are  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
million  consumers  in  this  territory  and 
^tar  is  the  paper  that  goes  into  these  homes 
daily  and  Sunday  by  REGULAR  CARRIER 
SERVICE. 


^tar  is  depended  upon  for  the  news; 
and  its  authenticity  relied  upon — an  interest 
and  confidence  in  which  the  advertising  shares. 


You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  possibilities 
offered  through  the  normalcy  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Market — and  ^tar  is  the  ONLY 

MEDIUM  NEEDED. 


Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 


<  *> 
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‘CATCH-ALL’  EDITORIAL  PAGE  DERIDED 
BY  BRANT  AT  U.  OF  MISSOURI 


Says  Public  Will  Not  Take  Page  Any  More  Seriously  Than  It  Is 
Presented — Marvin  Creager  Says  Public  Wants  “Bread  of 
Fact,  Crust  and  All” 


The  growing  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  page  in  present- 
day  America  was  emphasized  by  Irving 
Brant,  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
St.  Louis  Star  and  Times,  at  one  of  the 
closing  sessions  of  Newspaper  Week 
last  week  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Brant  pointed  to  the  editorial 
page  of  the  recent  past,  which  was  “ap¬ 
parently  sinking  into  oblivion”  and  said 
that  the  page  is  “now  beginning  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  demand  from  wiAout  and 
an  opportimity  from  within.”  He 
criticiz^  those  editorial  pages  that  have 
become  “a  catch-all  of  features,”  adding ; 

“Some  of  these  features  belong  on  the 
editorial  page,  especially  the  letters. 
Some  might  as  well  be  there  as  any¬ 
where  else,  provided  they  iMve  enough 
room  for  editorial  discussion  and  le¬ 
gitimate  features.  But  it  is  a  fact  which 
hardly  needs  to  be  proved  that  the  read¬ 
ing  public  will  not  take  an  editorial  page 
any  more  seriously  than  the  publisher 
takes  it.  An  editorial  page  serving  as 
a  catch-all  for  all  the  junk  in  the  paper 
is  about  as  impressive  as  a  burlesque 
comedian  wearing  a  frock  coat,  a 
woman’s  skirt  and  a  pair  of  red  rubber 
boots,  riding  backward  on  a  mule. 

“It  is  a  part  of  the  rediscovery  of  the 
editorial  page,  part  of  the  evidence  that 
American  journalism  is  once  more  on 
the  path  toward  editorial  expression  that 
the  clutter  is  being  kicked  off  the  editor¬ 
ial  page.  American  newspapers  are 
gradually  giving  their  editorial  columns 
a  setting.  The  editorial  page  ne^s 
more  room  for  the  genuine  editorial 
function,  a  little  less  space  for  the  cure 
of  constipation. 

“Again  I  believe  that  the  improvement 
which  is  taking  place  in  this  regard,  as 
in  the  growing  emphasis  on  editorial 
policy,  is  a  response  to  popular  demand, 
rather  than  an  effort  to  force  editorial 
features  and  editorial  opinion  upon  an 
unwilling  public.  Publishers  are  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  to  understand  that  the 
people  want  a  s^kesman.  They  want 
vigorous  expression. 

“A  weak  or  selfish  editorial  policy 
does  comparatively  little  _  harm  to  a 
newspaper  that  has  a  consistant  reputa¬ 
tion  for  weakness  or  selfishness.  But 
woe  to  the  journal  with  a  reputation  for 
vigorous  leadership  that  suddenly  breaks 
faith  with  its  readers.  They  will  resent 
it,  with  fierce  and  destructive  anger, 
what  they  would  accept  as  a  matter^ of 
course  from  a  colorless  competitor.” 

The  international  aspects  of  journal¬ 
ism  were  taken  up  by  Sir  Wilmott 
LI^s,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  and  Hmry  J. 
Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  manapng  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  director  and 
second  vice-president  of  the  American 
Socirty  of  Newspaper  Editors,  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  realistic  reporting  in 
his  journalism  wedc  address. 

“For  some  years  we  pee^  around 
comers  expecting  to  sw  a  widely  publi¬ 
cized  prosperity,  but  it  was  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp.  Prosperity  had  not  re¬ 
turned,”  he  said.  “We  would  have  been 
spared  many  disappointments  had  ^e 
truth  b«n  made  plmn  when  prosperity 
disappeared.  There  were  those  who 
fancM  that  the  facts  about  bank  fail¬ 
ures  could  be  glossed  over  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  not  printing  them  or  by 
tucking  them  away  obscurely.  But  the 
finana^  crisis  was  not  so  easily  side¬ 
stepped.  Banks  kept  on  failing,  and  we 
came  at  last  to  a  national  bank  holiday 
with  every  bank  closed.  We  all  had 
to  print  that  on  the  first  page.  . 

“The  public  is  in  no  humor  to  be 
the  victim  of  further  ‘practice  to  de¬ 
ceive.’  Beating  the  tom-toms  at  every 
indication  of  a  slight  business  improve¬ 
ment  has  lost  its  appeal.  What  is  needed 
now  is  a  plain  fact  picture  of  ffw  fast 
moving  kaleidoscope  of  events,  a  picture 
that  ^  public  can  understand  and  be- 


facts.  Guileless  Marie  Antoinette  sug¬ 
gested  cake  for  the  breadless.  As  well 
serve  meringue  to  the  American  people 
who  are  now  reconciled  to  meeting  the 
realities.  They  want  the  bread  of  fact, 
crust  and  all.” 

The  silver  anniversary  banquet  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  jour- 

_  nalism  was  held  on  Friday.  Awards 

to  newspapers  and  individuals  (Editor 
lieve.  It  is  the  newspaper’s  first  busi-  &  Pubushee,  May  6)  were  made  on 
ness  now  to  publish  this  picture  and  not  this  occasion.  Speakers  praised  Dr. 
to  be  too  much  concerned  with  gilding  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  school, 
over  the  rough  spots.  .  .  .  and  Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean, 

“Editors  are  sometimes  led  to  believe  for  their  services.  A  silver  placque 
that  mere  smartness  brings  readers,  and  honoring  the  school  and  Dr.  Williams 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  papers  bidding  was  presented  by  G.  B.  Dealey,  president 
fabulously  for  the  services  of  a  Broad-  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
way  keyhole  peeker  and  at  the  same  A  silver  trophy  was  also  presented  by 
time  cutting  the  already  small  pay  of  the  alumni  association, 
reporters  of  fact.  Such  journalistic  Other  speakers,  besides  those  who 
vaudeville  perhaps  attracts  readers  spo-  received  awards  were  Ralph  H.  Turner, 
radically  in  an  era  of  bathtub  gin  and  manager  of  the  Southwest  Division  of 
torch  singing.  But  the  tempo  of  the  the  United  Press ;  Landon  Laird,  special 
public  is  slowing  down.  Pocketbooks  writer,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Don  C. 
are  flat.  The  people  are  facing  stern  Wright,  Crane  (Mo.)  Chronicle. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING  IN  DETROIT  AS 
BANKS  PAY  OUT  $131,000,000 

Newspapers  Show  Linag^e  Increawes  and  Stores  Are  Thronged 
With  Buyers— Automobile  Manufacturers 
Step  Up  Production 


TX^  ITH  a  total  gain  of  6,592  inches 
^  ”  in  local  display  space  in  the  three 
Detroit  dailies  the  week  of  April  30 
over  the  previous  week,  a  buying  wave 
IS  sweeping  the  city,  breaking  retail 
and  automobile  sales  and  production 
records  of  three  years  standing. 

_  A  large  share  of  the  buying  wave 
IS  due  to  the  distribution  of  $131,000,000 
in  deposits  by  the  two  largest  banks  of 
the  city  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Federal  conservators.  The  payoff 
brings  the  total  pa)rment  to  depositors 
up  to  40  per  cent. 

The  lank  dividend  constituted  the 
first  major  release  of  frozen  deposits 
to  Detroiters  since  the  Michigan  bank 
holiday  was  declared  on  Feb.  14.  Its 
distribution,  plus  the  increased  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  brought  a  spirit  of  optimism 
to  the  city  which,  combined  with  the 
ifination  action  in  Washington,  threw 
a  good  share  of  the  released  deposits 
info  the  retail  trade. 

Another  factor  in  the  buying  wave 
which  has  crowded  downtown  shopping 
districts  with  the  largest  crowds  seen 
there  since  1929,  was  the  release  of 
approximately  $3,000,000  in  Citv  of  De- 
troit  scrip  to  meet  part  of  the  city’s 
delinquent  payrolls. 

Advertising  officials  of  all  three 
papers  are  jubilant  over  the  space  in- 
^[““s  and  the  outlook  for  the  future, 
u  ith  the  increased  business  activity  in 
Detroit,  they  point  out,  national  adver- 
ttsers  who  have  not  brought  their  space 
back  to  normal  since  the  bank  holiday 
was  declared  will  be  increasing  their 
copy  which,  with  the  local  increases, 
IS  expected  to  bring  Detroit  papers  to 
the  most  satisfactory  condition  they 
have  been  in  since  the  depression. 

The  News  showed  a  local  daily  gain 
of  more  than  2,500  inches  for  tlK  week 
of  April  30  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  week  previous,  while  the  Times  and 
the  Free  Press  showed  daily  gains  in 
excess  of  1,500  inches.  The  greatest 
Sunday  gain  in  local  was  ma'’-  by  the 
Times,  which  jumped  almost  500  inches 
April  30  over  the  previous  Sunday. 
Officials  of  the  Times  said  that  the 
Sunday  paper  carried  within  1,400  lines 
of  as  much  space  as  was  carried  in  all 
of  their  Sunday  issues  in  April 
of  1932,  an  increase  of  269  per  cent  in 
*?“!.  that  of  the  previous 

April.  Both  the  News  and  Free  Press 
alst-  showed  Sunday  gains. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  closed 
b^M  had  -  opened  for  the  payment  of 
the  first  dividends,  depositors  b<gan  to 
crowd  downtown  stores.  By  the 
middle  of  the  week  the  buying  wave 
^  in  full  swing,  reaching  its  peak  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  when  the  loop 
district  was  jammed  with  the  lairat 
^wpping  crowds  seen  there  since  1929. 


Fenartment  stores  were  forced  to 
search  their  files  for  names  of  former 
employes  to  obtain  enough  help  to  take 
care  of  the  crowds  that  were  surging 
thtough  the  stores.  One  merchant  said 
he  didn’t  have  enough  elevators  to  take 
care  of  the  crowds.  In  several  cases 
merchants  were  forced  to  wire  for 
stock  shipments  to  replenish  inventories 
that  were  practically  wiped  out. 

Although  a  good  share  of  the  bank 
dividends  were  used  to  pay  up  past  due 
ai  counts  or  were  deposited  in  the  Pos- 
ta'  Savings  division  of  the  Post  Office, 
it  was  estimated  that  on  Saturday, 
April  30,  alone  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  was  spent  in  retail  trade.  Buying 
was  not  confined  to  merchandise  alone, 
several  automobile  dealers  reported 
having  been  “cleared  out”  of  cars. 

The  effect  of  the  Detroit  buying 
wave,  added  to  improved  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is 
being  reflected  in  increased  automobile 
production  schedules  for  the  month  of 
May.  Every  automobile  company  in 
the  Detroit  area  is  stepping  up  its  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  for  this  month  with 
everything  indicating  that  May  figures 
for  this  year  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  same  month  last 
year. 

April  production  and  sales  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  for  April  of 
1932,  the  first  time  this  kind  of  an  in¬ 
crease  has  been  shown  inthe  automo¬ 
tive  industry  in  almost  three  years. 

Several  of  the  manufacturers  have 
announced  new  styles  or  features  with 
its  resultant  effect  in  advertisi""  fields. 
Other  announcements  and  advertising 
campaigns  are  said  to  be  in  the  offing. 


274,226 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  attd  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

APRIL,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  April, 
1933,  was  179,699. 
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LANE  HEADS  NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHERS  GROUP 

Victor  Ridder  Named  Vice-Chaim^, 

and  J.  W.  Barnhart  Treasurer _ 

L.  B.  Palmer  Re-elected 
Secretary 


C.  C.  Lane,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Publishers’  Associatk® 
of  New  York  City  at  its  annual  nuff- 
ing  last  week. 

Mr.  Lane  succeeds  Fred  Walker,  Sts 
York  Sun,  who  resigned  several  monthi 
ago,  and  has  since  been  elected  honoraij 
chairman.  Howard  Davis,  New  Fori 
Herald  Tribune,  vice-chairman,  has  been 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  association 
since  Mr.  Walker  resigned. 

Victor  Ridder,  New  Yorker  Sfaati. 
Herold,  was  elected  vice-chairman,  md 
J.  W.  Barnhart,  New  York  Daily  Netu, 
was  elected  treasurer,  the  office  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Mr.  Lane. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher!’ 
Association,  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Martin  V.  Kelly,  who  succeeded  the 
late  Lester  L.  Jones  as  executive  seen- 
tary  of  the  New  York  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  introduced  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publishers’  association  in 
Chicago,  took  up  his  work  in  New  York 
two  weeks  ago. 

A  letter  from  F.  A.  Silcox,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  school  for  machine  typ6 
setting  of  the  New  York  Employiig 
Printers’  Association,  extolling  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Jones  in  behalf  of  the 
printers’  association,  was  read  at  the 
meeting. 


GOOD  .  .  . 
COOKING  SCHOOLS 

*  >  produce  definite  results 


DEHNITE  results  «f«  of  interest 

to  every  Publisher.  They  are 
assured  under  our  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.  We  guarantee  a  definite 
amount  of  extra  national  adver¬ 
tising  to  each  paper.  Maximum 
results  in  the  local  field  are  se¬ 
cured  through  the  cooperation  of 
our  advance  representative.  The 
Publishers  with  whom  we  work 
know  they  will  secure  maximum 
linage — capacity  attendance — the 
greatest  amount  of  good-will  with 
readers  and  advertisers. 

Booking  Now /or  Pall  1933 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Av«.  New  York  City 
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UNDSAY  TO  MANSFIELD 

Don  Lindsay,  city  editor  of  the 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Mansfield  (O.)  News- 
Journal  in  the  same  capacity. 
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To  Center  a  Line  the  Old  Way: 

ITbe  operator  drops  a  number  ot  quads  and  space- 
•  bands  into  tbe  assembling  elevator,  by  keyboard 
manipulation. 

2»  Opens  tbe  assembling  elevator  gate. 

3  Transfers  some  of  tbe  quads  and  spacebands  (tbey 
•  must  be  counted)  from  tbe  rigbt-band  end  of  tbe 
line  to  tbe  left-band  end — at  tbe  same  time  push¬ 
ing  the  assembler  slide  to  full  open  position. 

4*  Closes  the  assembling  elevator  gate. 

5  Usually  has  to  trip  the  assembler  slide  in  order  to 
•  straighten  up  ^e  line  of  matrices. 

All  of  the  above  operations  are  eliminated  by 
the  INTERTYPE  AVTOSPACER.  The  opera¬ 
tor  simply  sends  in  a  line  to  be  quadded  or 
centered  just  as  he  sends  in  any  other  line. 

Setting  WHITE  SPACE  by  Hand 

It  can  now  be  done  AUTOMATICALLY 
with  the  I^TERTYPE  UNIVERSAL  AUTOSPACER 


Centered  lines  of  type  heretofore  have  been  extra-cost 
lines.  Now,  with  the  Intertyiie  Autospacer,  centered 
lines  cost  less  than  full  lines. 

And  that  is  only  half  of  it  The  Autospacer  not  only 
centers  lines  but  also  quads  out  short  lines.  Ends  of 
paragraphs.  Lists.  All  kinds  of  every-day  as  well  as 
special  composition.  Think  of  the  total  savings  of  time 
and  money. 

Here  are  answers  to  some  of  the  usual  questions 
about  the  Autospacer: 

Does  the  Autospacer  stive  time  on  heads? 

Yes.  For  example,  a  recent  actual  count  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  picked  up  at  random  disclosed  that  the  Autospacer 
would  have  saved  time  on  more  than  2,000  heads,  sub¬ 
heads,  and  miscellaneous  centered  lines.  On  this  one 
newspaper  in  one  day  the  Intertype  Autospacer  would 
have  saved  literally  thousands  of  hand  operations. 

Does  the  Autospacer  save  time  on  classified? 

Yes.  Consider  these  figures,  etc.  By  actual  count,  out 
of  4208  lines  of  classified  the  Autospacer  would  have 


• 

functioned  on  1443  lines.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
woriced  automatically  on  every  third  line  of  classified. 
And  on  most  of  558  centered  lines  of  classified  (one  line 
in  every  seven  or  eight  of  the  total)  the  Autospacer 
would  have  saved  five  hand  operations — a  total  saving 
of  more  than  2500  hand  operations. 

Does  the  Autospacer  save  time  on  other  kinds  of 
composition? 

Yes,  In  fact,  the  most  spectacular  savings  effected 
by  the  Autospacer  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  We 
refer  to  lists  of  various  kinds,  names,  radio  programs, 
and  other  composition  either  centered  or  set  flush  to 
the  left  and  quadded  out.  On  some  composition  of  these 
kinds  the  Autospacer  increases  production  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  or  more. 

The  Intertype  Autospacer  is  not  a  mere  detail  im¬ 
provement.  It  actually  and  measurably  reduces  compo¬ 
sition  costs.  Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for 
more  information  about  it. 


for  composing  room  economy,  investigate  the  new 

INTERTYPE  UNIVERSAL  QUADDING 
AND  CENTERING  DEVICE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New 
Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
Street;  Las  Angelea,  1220  Swtb  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  60 
Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company, 

.  l>td.,  Toronto.  Diatrlbators  Tbrougbeot  Um  World  ■ 


Sat  se  the  Intartspa  n  Uaal  Watn  aaS  noeoai  BoU.  Two  liMO  hand  tat. 


Glittering  Generalities 


XOU  have  an  article  of 
merit.  You  have  keen  competition. 
Y ou  have  a  “spotty”  distribution.  Y ou 
have  a  story  to  tell.  Advertise  funda¬ 
mental  facts!  Cover  the  essential 
points  of  selling!  Tell  about  your 
merchandise.  Tell  where  it  may  be 
found — what  particular  stores.  Tell 
what  the  price  is!  Cover  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts!  Let  “glittering  generali¬ 
ties”  take  care  of  themselves. 


Use  daily  newspapers  in  markets 
where  you  have  dealers!  “Spot”  your 
goods  so  that  prospective  customers 
can  find  them  in  their  own  home  town 
stores.  Link  your  goods  up  with 
locally  known  merchants  and  you  will 
get  results  from  your  advertising. 


In  my  home  town  are  many 
merchants.  I  deal  with  quite  a 
few  of  them.  Many  are  personal 
friends.  I  follow  their  sugges¬ 
tions  in  many  of  my  purchases. 

Their  recommendations  go  a 
long  way  with  me.  I  am  busy 
and  want  to  do  my  shopping 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  1 
do  not  care  to  spend  much  time 
going  from  shop  to  shop  searching  for 
some  particular  brand  of  goods. 


Tell  me  just  what  you  have  for  me— 
just  where  I  can  get  it— and  what  I 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  Chances  are 
I  will  try  it  for  you. 


Women  actually  buy  more  than  80% 
of  all  retail  goods  sold.  They  influence 


i 
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Fundamental  Facts 


These  newspapers  exert  the  most  power- 
Ful  influence  on  their  communities: 


Akron  Beacon- Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannt:tt  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald-Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegrvm 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspaper 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


the  purchase  of  at  least 
15%  more— leaving  only  5% 
“uninfluenced”  sales. 

Most  women  buy  on  “price”. 
They  have  budgets  to  balance. 
Assuming  that  your  product  is 
It  fairly  priced  there  should  be  no 
^  secret  as.  to  what  that  price  is. 
Tell  the  reader!  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  what  the  current  price 
)f  your  product  is  in  her  home 
[own!  If  price  fluctuates  quote  the 
changes.  Leave  no  part  of  your  adver- 
Asing  message  untold.  Leave  no 
manswered  questions  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers. 


Fell  your  complete  story  completely! 
Tell  it  in  local  daily  newpapers! 
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E  D  I 

DICTATOR  STUFF 

HAT  mysterious  state  secrets  censorship  bill 
that  originated  in  the  State  Department  and 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  has  now 
passed  the  Senate,  in  modified  form.  It  is  still  a  dan¬ 
gerous  act.  It  menaces  the  press.  There  is  no  good 
excuse  for  its  mumbling  language  and  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  assault  on  the  principle  of  the  first 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  guaranteeing  free  press, 
li  smacks  of  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin  stuff.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  veto  it,  if  it  becomes  law  after  a 
Congressional  conference. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  press  freedom. 

AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 

T  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  certainly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  reconstruction  movement  started 
by  President  Roosevelt,  that  the  week  has  seen 
a  return  of  motor  car  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Several  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have 
opened  a  lively  campaign,  and  space  is  scheduled  to 
the  extent  of  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  is  leading  in  the  matter  of  volume. 
Henry  Ford  is  taking  space  in  dailies  and  weekly 
newspapers  wherever  Ford  agencies  are  located. 

For  weeks  we  have  believed  that  conditions  were 
ripe  for  at  least  a  “little  boom”  in  the  motor  car 
division,  if  prompted  by  an  advertising  campaign  of 
spirit.  Three  weeks  ago  we  took  the  liberty  of 
telegraphing  Mr.  Ford,  asking  why  he  did  pot 
advertise,  and  received  a  reply  from  William  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  his  staff,  that  Mr.  Ford  fully  expected  to 
again  use  both  weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  It 
was  a  pleasant  surprise,  therefore,  to  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  opened  on  Tuesday.  Evidently  Mr.  Ford  is 
determined  to  advertise  and  sell  the  V-8  car  and 
take  his  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  an  industry 
so  largely  of  his  own  creation. 

One  good  advertising  account  b^ets  another. 
This  is  the  American  system  of  competition  and 
progress.  It  is  life  as  distinguished  from  death. 

It  works  its  wonders  to  behold.  The  motor  car 
manufacturers  are  pacing  reconstruction,  perhaps 
better  than  they  realize.  Here’s  to  success!  Every 
newspaperman  should  do  his  utmost  to  make  this 
encouraging  advertising  pay  out  richly. 


There  are  always  men  and  institutions  who 
believe  they  are  getting  a  square  deal  from 
newspapers  only  when  they  receive  flattering 
notice. 


A  SENSIBLE  LAW 

N.A.CTMENT  as  Federal  law  of  the  statute 
against  fraudulent  advertising  now  on  the 
books  of  24  states,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  this  week,  is  a  sensible  approach  to  a  com¬ 
plex  problem.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  measure 
may  have  a  vital  effect  in  promoting  and  hastening 
business  recovery,  but  there  is  no  question  of  its 
superiority  in  method  to  the  wild  proposals  of  a 
Federal  censorship  of  advertising.  That  any  censor¬ 
ship  plan  is  entertained  by  the  Administration  is 
doubtful,  but  that  some  form  of  regulation  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  certain  of  enactment  is  recognized  by 
every  element  in  the  advertising  field. 

Benefits  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  without  any 
weasel  words  to  place  an  undue  burden  of  proof 
on  the  prosecution,  will  be  twofold.  First,  honor¬ 
able  advertisers  will  be  protected  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  business  bandits.  Second,  all  advertisers 
will  be  able  to  proceed,  without  fear  of  Federal 
relation  under  an  unworkable  statute  administered 
by  prople  unfamiliar  with  the  trade  processes.  Both 
are  important  to  business  reconstruction. 

The  phrasing  of  Senator  Capper’s  bill  is  clear  and 
comprehensive,  taking  in  all  present  advertising 
media,  but  placing  the  responsibility  for  statements 
in  copy  where  they  belong— not  on  the  medium,  nor 
the  agency,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  the  advertiser 
who  pays  the  bill.  If  enacted,  the  bill  will  com¬ 
plete  i^y  large  gaps  in  tiie  state  legal  wall  against 
adwertiaiqg  fraads,  giving  uniform  lurtional  i^^nla- 
tion  to  a  commercial  process  that  cannot  be  cffec- 
tivdy  handled  under  varying  state  codes.  It  harms 
no  honest  advertiaiqg  ofibrt,  and  ^ould  in  self- 
interest  receive  the  Mvpnrt  cf  all  rqiutable  adv^- 
tising  hitereata. 


Blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 


swallow  a  camel. — Matthew,  XXIII;  24. 

NOT  A  TOTAL  LOSS 

MAN  from  Mars,  reading  reports  of  news¬ 
paper  conventions  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  last  fortnight,  might  con¬ 
clude  from  their  own  testimony  that  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  were  doing  a  pretty  poor  job  of 
gathering,  and  especially  of  presenting  the  news. 
He  might  conclude  from  the  frequent  references  to 
“interpretation”  that  our  newspapers  were  a  col¬ 
lection  of  unrelated  police  teletype  flashes,  that 
nobody  expects  from  reading  a  newspaper  to  find 
out  the  large  significance  of  any  event,  and  that 
editors  don’t  know  or  understand  the  news  that  their 
own  columns  publish. 

This  self-depreciation  may  be  a  by-product  of  the 
depression,  a  hangover  from  the  boom,  or  just  the 
general  self-criticism  of  a  group  of  men  who,  more 
than  any  others,  see  how  much  there  is  to  be  done 
and  how  little  of  the  task  can  be  accomplished  by 
ordinary  mortals.  In  any  case,  it  is  overdone. 
Without  asserting  that  newspapers  are  doing  the 
best  possible  job  of  interpreting  the  extremely  com¬ 
plex  events  of  this  day,  it  can  be  said  emphatically 
that  the  job  has  never  been  done  better,  nor  under 
less  advantageous  circumstances.  Even  financial 
stories,  long  bound  round  with  the  technical  jargon 
of  brokers’  clerks,  are  coming  out  in  the  English 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  foreign  news,  which  ten 
years  ago  combined  the  obscure  wordiness  of 
diplomacy  with  the  equally  obscure  terseness  of 
“cablese”  is  written  now  for  the  comprehension  of 
stenographers  and  housewives. 

No  newspaper  man  who  compares  the  clearness  and 
completeness  of  newspaper  reports  today  with  those 
of  ten  or  even  five  years  ago  can  be  ashamed  of  the 
technical  progress.  Some  of  the  gain  has  come  from 
increased  expertness  in  economic  reporting  in  an 
era  when  the  interests  of  all  are  focussed  on  economic 
topics.  Some  of  it  has  arisen  from  the  heightened 
interest  in  the  workings  of  government  consequent 
upcm  a  decade  in  which  such  interest  was  completely 
lacking.  Uncontrolled  expenditures,  forcing  a 
check-up,  brought  public  affairs  within  the  bright 
glow  of  economic,  bread-and-butter,  interest.  News¬ 
papers  cannot,  in  their  nature,  be  far  ahead  of  the 
mental  processes  of  readers,  and  those  processes  to¬ 
day  call  for  an  explanation  of  all  mundane  things. 

Good  reporting  has  been  demanded  and  supplied. 
Interpretation  is  being  furnished  in  larger  and  better 
volume.  The  “accuracy,  terseness,  accuracy”  creed 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  gained  more  sincere  devotees 
in  the  past  five  years  than  it  had  during  its  founder’s 
life,  and  newspaper  writing  is  a  heavy  gainer. 

It  is  futile  for  editors  to  envy  the  style  of  writing 
that  has  given  Time  magazine  its  following.  News¬ 
papers  sell  100  copies  a  day  for  each  one  that  Time 
sells  weekly,  and  it  is  a  safe  judgment  that  the  inti¬ 
mate  local  groups  of  newspaper  readers  would  not 
tolerate  for  local  men  and  affairs  the  Time  treatment 
with  its  wise-cracks,  flippancy,  and  often  glaring 
inaccuracy.  As  for  the  radio  broadcasts  of  inter¬ 
pretative  news  lectures,  we  doubt  that  editors  will 
long  be  compelled  to  regard  them  with  envy.  Right 
now,  newspapers  in  the  centres  where  these  programs 
originate  are  giving  the  public  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  explanation  of  news  than  their  radio 
rivals.  No  matter  what  the  paid  psychologists 
testify,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  newspaper’s 
overwhelming  advantage  as  an  interpretative  medium 
over  the  poor  commentator  who  has  to  unite  in  his 
15  minutes  a  review  of  the  news,  a  joke  or  two,  and 
one,  two.  or  more  references  to  tbe  product  spon¬ 
soring  his  talk. 


Another  huge  crop  of  educated  journalists  wOl 
emerge  in  a  few  weeks  from  journalism  schools, 
with  hundreds  of  experieuced  wothers  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  situation  calls  for  inventim. 


I  A  L 

HIGH  COMMAND 

T  must  by  this  time  be  apparent  to  sincere  and 
thoughtful  men  in  trade  and  industry  that  the 
key  to  the  President’s  vast  reconstruction  schen* 
is  managed  money  and  price  inflation  to  a  level 
corresponding  to  that  of  1924-25-26.  Mr.  Roosevdt 
indicates  that  we  have  our  choice,  either  to  debase 
the  values  of  goods,  labor  and  living  conditions  to  I 
the  Oriental  level,  or  to  move  back  to  the  price  I 
position  of  the  middle  twenties  wherein  productive  j 
effort  supplied  profit  margins  which  made  life  worth 
living.  There  isn’t  much  doubt  winch  course  the 
American  people  prefer. 

But  in  the  process  of  inflation,  unless  there  ii 
sound  management  and  patriotic  good-will,  the  wage 
earner,  the  middle-class  striver,  the  very  poor  penoo  | 
will  suffer.  With  wages  static  and  prices  increas-  ] 
ing,  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  carry  it  all. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  only  one  way,  unless  he  should 
be  given  a  Dictator’s  role,  to  prevent  this  dangerous 
and  cruelly  unjust  condition.  He  therefore  asb 
business  men  to  increase  wages  in  proportion  to 
increased  prices,  so  the  two  levels  will  coincide. 

To  the  hard-boiled,  selfish  and  ignorant  businea 
man,  with  racket  notions,  this  will  sound  visionary. 

To  high-minded,  purposeful  and  social  commer- 
cialists  it  not  only  is  sound  sense  but  should  operate 
without  delay.  'Therefore,  we  note  in  press  du- 
patches  this  week  that  certain  employers  have 
started  to  increase  wages.  E.  L.  Cord  announced! 

5  per  cent  blanket  pay  increase  among  the  employes 
of  the  Cord  Corporation  and  allied  companies  which 
became  effective  May  10.  The  700  employes  of  J. 

S.  Bache  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  were  notified  of  i 
10  per  cent  increase.  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
employes  will  receive  a  five  per  cent  bonus.  At  [ 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  9,000  textile  workers  have  betn  i 
given  a  10  per  cent  increase.  Other  increases 
noted  on  a  single  day  this  week  were:  Standard 
Kid  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  7  per  cent;  "The  Pacolet 
Mills  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  15  per  cent;  the 
Pacific  Mills  of  Spartanburg,  10  per  cent;  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Equipment  Co.,  10  per  cent;  Berkowiti 
Shirt  factory,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  5  per  cent;  2,000 
workers  of  the  Artistic  Shirt  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

5  per  cent;  Supreme  Shirt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  N 
per  cent. 

Newspapers  should  publish  such  news  freely,  u 
it  occurs,  for  it  carries  with  it  curative  properties  of 
high  value.  Cooperation  of  business  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  a  short  cut  to  the  revival  for  whidi 
the  whole  nation  prays.  In  the  present  circun- 
stances,  with  the  President  saying  that  on  March 
4  this  country  was  “dying  by  inches”,  Mr.  Roose 
velt’s  requests  carry  some  of  the  significance  of  a 
command. 


If  France  has  33,000,000  francs  to  spend  jor 
"right  information,"  advertising  columns  an 
open  to  legitimate  business. 


BEER  ADVERTISING 

E  are  reminded  by  Norman  Rose,  adve^  j 
ing  manager  of  Christian  Science  Monits,  I 
that  some  newspapers  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  in  England  do  not  carry  beer  advertiseinais 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  For  Instance,  the  world- 
famous  humorous  journal  Punch  does  not  accepfthat 
class  of  business.  It  has  not  sold  space  for  d* 
advertisement  of  alcoholic  liquors  since  1928.  I 
When  the  Volstead  Act  was  written  liquor  adv^  1 
tisements  had  been  banned  from  a  large  number 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  considerable  number  « 
dailies  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  w*" 
content  of  alcohol  in  the  beer  now  legalized 
newspapers  are  accepting  the  business,  though  th^ 
proprietors  are  dry  advexates.  With  a  return 
hard  liquor,  however,  some  of  these  newspapers,  * 
are  told,  will  rule  out  the  advertisements  as  they 
did  years  ago,  and  for  the  saune  reasons. 


Pecauttructiouatarts.  in  small  units,  at  htmt" 
sio  President  can  work  the  magic  df  proaft^ 
revknl  esccepi  as  the  whole  people  respeadj^ 
•operatiuely  to  his  leading.  The  situation  t§*\ 
to  the  local  press  an  opportunity  4o  sente  eatd 
the  noblest  onuses  in  American  hietory. 


new  relief  commission  which  will  have 
supervision  over  all  poor  relief  activi¬ 
ties  in  Toledo  and  Lucas  county. 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
vJ  Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  ad-  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
dressed  both  houses  of  the  Illinois  given  a  niche  in  Charlotte’s  Hall  of 
general  assembly  at  Springfield  last  Fame  conducted  by  the  Chamber  of 
•'  ’  Commerce. 

H.  H.  Fitzgerald,  president,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  named 
on  a  committee  appointed  to  study  the 
water  problem  in  East  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  his  home. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica  (N 
Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  named  to 
the  committee  of  three  in  charge  of 
consolidated  public  relief  in  Utica  by 
Mayor  Charles  S.  Donnelley. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  publisher, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
state  vice-chairman  of  “Prohibition 
Thousands,”  anti-beer  organization. 

Fred  Neeter,  president.  Cape  Gi¬ 
rardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian; 
r-  ■  j  Philip  Coldren,  editor,  Joplin  Neivs- 

^itor,  Etnporta  (Kan.)  Gasette,  and  f^erald;  Arch  T.  Hollenbeck,  IVest 

Plains  Journal;  James  G.  Morgan, 
Unionville  Republican,  and  F.  L.  Stuf- 
flebam,  Bolivar  Herald,  were  elected 
was  in  directors,  Missouri  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  May  5.  Dwight  H.  Brown, 
former  Poplar  Bluff  publisher,  was  re¬ 
president  elected  president. 

W.  P.  Cameron,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Palo  Pinto  County  Fair  Association. 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Thomas  murphy,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 
recently  passed  his  30th  anniversary  of 
service  with  the 

-  Times.  For  many 

years  he  was  city 
editor  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Murphy 
was  recently 
elected  president 
of  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

H  e  organized 
the  Twenty-five 
Year  Qub  among 

_ _  employes  of  the 

_  Times  and  for  a 

Thomas  Moifhv  of  years 

served  as  president  of  the  Newswriters’ 
Union  in  Scranton.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  West  Scranton  correspon- 
dent. 

Besides  his  newspaper  work  Mr. 
Murphy  has  found  time  to  write  two 
histories,  one  dealing  with  Lackawanna 
Valley  and  another  with  Hyde  Park,  a 
section  of  Scranton  where  he  resides. 
His  wife  was  Democratic  national  com¬ 
mittee  woman  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
number  of  years. 


week.  Col.  McCormick  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  solution  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  by  a  reduction  of  taxes,  asserting 
that  inflation  “must  not  be  a  prelude  to 
further  extravagance.” 

William  E.  Haskell,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  speak  on  “When  the 
Club  Woman  is  News”  at  the  37th 
convention  of  the  Coimecticut  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  16-18. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  closing  dinner  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  College  Movement  con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago  last  week. 

William  Allen  White,  publisher  and 


Mrs.  White  celebrated  their  40th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  April  27. 

Merle  R.  Chessman,  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian-Budget  publisher, 

Chicago  this  week  representing  his  city 
on  civic  business. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-, 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Schurz,  are  parents  of  a  son  born  May 
2,  their  second  child. 

Paul  Poynter,  publisher,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  recently  on  business. 

'J'homas  J.  Hamilton,  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  William  D.  Jennings 
to  represent  the  city  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  the  absence  of  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  H.  Brand,  who  is  ill. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 


tion  committee,  and  Victor  Barnett, 
managing  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  golf  committee  chairman  of  the 
Oklahoma  American  Legion  1933  con¬ 
vention  in  Tulsa  this  September. 

Herbert  W.  Cruikshank,  general 
auditor  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
publishers  of  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
caught  a  38^ -pound  sailfish  recently 
or  his  first  sailfishing  expedition  near 
Miami,  Fla.  He  returned  to  Rochester 
from  IHorida  last  week. 

J.  M.  Van  Steeter  of  the  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Advertising  Club. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  publicity  chairman  for  Batavia’s 
“Old  Home  Week”  celebration. 

B.  E.  Kessie,  formerly  editor  and 
mamger,  Hereford  Texas  Brand,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Borger  CTex.) 
Daily  Herald  advertising  staff.  Seth 
B.  Holman,  owner  of  the  Brand,  has 
re.'umed  management  of  the  newspaper. 

Miss  Mabel  Bogner  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Edwin  F.  Casey,  for  six  years  with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  has  joined  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  business 
staff.  With  his  wife,  Mr.  Casey  re¬ 
cently  drove  to  Boise. 

Miss  Mable  McNeeley,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Johnson,  riational  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
spent  the  week-end  in  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Carl  Weikel  has  been  appointed  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the  Bex¬ 
ley  (O.)  Eastern  News  by  Capt.  R. 

H.  Dunlap,  publisher. 

John  O’Brien,  circulation  manager. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  making  plans  for  the  joint 
grand  lodge  meeting  of  the  states  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  Oct.  18-20  of  the 

I. O.O.F.  organization. 

Philip  L.  Dietz  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Triimne  Syndicate  has  left  on 
a  six  weeks’  selling  tour,  during  which 
he  will  visit  every  important  city  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Emil  A.  Lungwitz  on  May  1  rotmded 
out  50  years  of  service  with  the 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  & 
Times- Journal.  He  started  on  the  old 
Telegraph  as  a  collector,  and  has 
served  in  the  same  cai»city  since.  He 
was  bom  in  Germany  in  1855. 

Douglas  Cooper  and  H.  E.  Judges, 
of  the  advertising  department,  Toronto 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

RC.  PATTERSON,  business  man- 
•  ager  of  the  Toledo  Morning 
Times,  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Donald 
Wiley,  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  'Times,  were  in  Cincinnati  recently 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wiley’s 

_ ^ _  _ ,  ^ _ ,  _  sister.  Miss  Margaret  Wiley,  to  Camp- 

(Okla.)  World,  with  Mrs.  Lorton  and  bell  Dinsmore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Walker,  returned  C.  Norton,  formerly  advertising  man- 
May  6  to  Tulsa  after  a  two  weeks’  ager  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jour- 
motor  trip  through  Texas,  New  nal  and  more  recently  with  the  Scripps- 
Mexico  and  northwest  Oklahoma.  Howard  newspapers,  has  joined  the  ad- 
Mrs.  Jay  Fulbright,  publisher,  vertising  department  of  the  lAtrain 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Democrat;  C.  R.  (0-)  Journal  and  Times-Herald. 
Babcock,  publisher,  Blytheville  Courier-  Truman  Green,  advertising  manager. 
News;  V.  W.  St.  John,  publisher,  Mena  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
Star,  and  A.  W.  Parke,  manager  of  a  director  of  the  Tampa  Junior  Cham- 
thc  Parke-Harper  news  service.  Little  ber  of  Commerce. 

Rock,  are  mem^rs  of  the  commission  Frederick  Lewis,  vice-president  and 
appointed  by  Gpv.  J.  M.  Futrell  to  treasurer,  Norfolk,  Va,,  Newspapers, 
arrange  the  Arkansas  exhibit  at  the  ^  and  vice-president  of  the  Rich- 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  Chi-  ^ond  Times-Dispatch  Publishing  Com- 

pany,  sailed  May  10  ivith  his  wife  and 
Joseph  J.  Cannon,  editor.  Salt  Lake  daughter  for  a  trip  to  England  on  the 
Deseret  News,  has  been  elected  to  the  new  United  States  Line  “Washington” 
board  of  directors.  Salt  Lake  City  on  its  maiden  voyage. 

Zoological  Society.  Charles  A.  Fuller,  assistant  manager, 

Colley  Baker,  editor,  Stroudsburg  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal,  has  been 
(Pa.)  Record,  is  in  charge  of  the  an-  sfiending  ten  days  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
iiual  Laurel  Blossom  Festival  in  the  while  on  a  vacation  tour. 

Pocono  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Julius  Frank,  advertising  solicitor, 

A.  A.  Porter,  editor  and  publisher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
Portage  (Wis.)  Register-Democrat,  been  named  as  timer  and  judge  at  the 
recently  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  weekly  wrestling  and  boxing  shows  at 
of  his  editorship  of  the  paper  and  the  Montgomery. 

50th  anniversary  of  his  wedding.  H.  J.  Engle  has  resigned  from  the 

Louis  C.  Elbert,  vice-president  and  advertising  staff  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
publisher,  Galveston  News  and  Trib-  Titws  to  join  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.) 
une,  has  returned  from  a  ten-day  stay  Daily  Record  as  advertising  manager, 
in  Mineral  Wells,  "Tex.  He  formerly  worked  on  the  Danville 

Richard  C.  O.  Henschke,  editor,  Commercial-News. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Deutsche  Zeitvng,  has  Hiss  Anne  Watkins  has  been  trans- 
been  appointed  commissioner  of  public  furred  from  the  society  department 
welfare  at  Utka.  staff  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  to 

Talcott  Powell,  Editor,  Indianapolis  advertising  department  staff. 
Times,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Albert  B.  Engelbert,  auditor  and 

Toledo  News-Bee.  credit  manager,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Frank  B.  Shutts,  publisher,  Miami 

(Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  in  Washington  president.  May  10. 

for  several  days.  Emil  A.  Lungwitz  celebrated  his  50th 

.  A  c.  J-..  n  •  anniversary  as  collector  for  the 

flin  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald,  May 

week  -Iw  2.  He  began  with  the  old  Telegraph, 

annual  afternoon  paper,  and  had  been  as- 

with  the  paper  through  its 

^onunerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  various  consolidations  since 
Stowe  is  national  councillor  of  the  ttiT  c  r  *  J'  ,  a 

Peoria  Association  of  Commerce.  S.  Gerlat  national  adver- 

Mrs  TT  n  c  J.1-  U  .r-  manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 

m’/Za  VtLt  P'**’*ber,  Green-  Press,  was  el^ed  first  vice-president 

friends^  l  Business  and  Professional 

through  the  Shenan-  Women’s  Club  May  2. 

t-  W-  McFrtridk  circdalkm  n»n- 
Koo^  s.  Brown,  editor,  Toledo  ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  been 
aews-Bee,  has  been  appoint^  to  the  named  secretary  of  the  general  conven- 
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Telegram,  were  members  of  the  win¬ 
ning  Hart  House  play  cast  which  went 
to  Ottawa  last  week  to  act  before  Lord 
Bessborough,  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Ernest  T.  Conlon,  former  member 
of  the  Detroit  Free  'Press  advertising 
department  and  of  the  Grand  Ra^s 
(Mich.)  Herald,  was  named  city  man¬ 
ager  of  Grand  Rapids  May  2. 

Tom  Bowden,  business  manager, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  was 
in  a  party  of  prominent  Madisonians  at¬ 
tending  the  Kentucky  Derby  at  Church¬ 
ill  Downs  May  6. 

Worth  Wright,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  recently  with  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  has  resigned. 

Randall  Harris,  business  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
been  turned  to  the  finance  committee, 
Asheville  Merchants  Association,  for 
1933,  and  L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising 
director  for  the  newspapers,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  membership  committee 
of  the  association. 

M.  N.  Macdonald,  until  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Scottish  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  manager. 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  formerly  with  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  MacLean’s  Homes 
and  Gardens,  and  McKim  Advertising 
Agency. 

Waldron  K.  Hale,  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  advertising  staff, 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Charlotte 
Shepard  of  Kansas  City,  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Herald-Post  employes  at  the 
Juarez  Brewep^  gardens.  May  6,  on 
their  arrival  in  El  Paso  from  their 
honeymoon. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

HENTHORNE,  editorial  direc- 
e  tor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
named  president  of  the  Tulsa  Park 
Board  May  5. 

Charles  R.  Manchester,  news  editor, 
Boston  Globe,  spoke  on  “Your  Neightxir 
and  You”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
club  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  May  1. 

Lawrence  Rebuck  has  joined  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  as  state  editor, 
succeeding  John  W.  Greene,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  operate  the  Newville  (Pa.) 
Valley  Times,  which  he  bought  recently. 

Miss  Mary  Lane,  reputed  the  oldest 
woman  newspaper  reporter  in  Missouri, 
recently  celebrated  her  84th  birthday  with 
a  reception  at  her  home,  in  Rockville. 
Mo.  She  is  Rockville  correspondent 
for  the  Appleton  City  (Mo.)  Journal. 
She  is  still  active  and  in  excellent  health. 

H.  M.  Shoebotham,  staff  writer, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)_  Dai/y  Argus- 
Leader,  addressed  the  journalism  class 
of  Sioux  Falls  ccillege  recently,  on 
“Courthouse  Reporting.” 

James  H.  Taylor,  reporter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  accompanied 
Governor  B.  M.  Miller  on  a  tour  of 
the  area  around  Helena,  Ala.,  near 
Birmingham,  which  was  devastated  by  a 
tornado.  May  5,  with  a  loss  of  22  lives. 

Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the  Memphis 
(Term.)  Commercial  Appeal-Ei'ening 
Appeal  bureau  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  spent 
May  1  and  2  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss., 
covering  the  tornado  disaster. 

Ralph  McGill,  sports  editor.  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  Ed  Danforth,  sports 
editor,  Atlanta  Georgian,  covered  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

Virginia  D.  Sturm,  music  editor.  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  covered  the  an¬ 
nual  music  festival  in  Cincinnati  last 
week. 

.\.  Boyd  Hamilton,  former  associate 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
\’ania  Historical  Society. 

Charles  S.  Zack,  mercrhandising  editor. 
New  York  Automotive  News,  and 
Mrs.  Zack  are  the  parents  of  twin 
daughters,  born  May  4. 

Robert  Weir,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  joined  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union  editorial 
staff  as  night  telegraph  editor. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  editorial 
columnist,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
Patch,  addressed  a  parent-young  people 
meeting  of  the  Young  Folks  League  of 
Temple  Beth-El,  April  26,  on  “What 
Modem  Youth  Faces.” 

D.  Emlyn  Evans,  night  managing 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
cently  sang  at  a  public  cooperative  con¬ 
cert  in  Utica  Free  Academy. 

Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  left  Thurs¬ 
day  for  a  one  week  vacation  trip  which 
will  take  him  to  Boston,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  and  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Halford  Houser,  city  editor.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  is  the  author  of  “Utopia, 
Inc.,”  a  three-act  play  which  has  b«n 
selected  by  the  Playmakers,  an  Indiana 
dramatic  ass(Kiation,  for  presentation 
May  31  and  June  1,  in  South  Bend. 

Mary  E.  Coulter  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Judith  Ann 
Gill^rt  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily 
Mail  were  among  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  who  attended  the  school’s  Journal¬ 
ism  Week. 

(^rles  Paulson  Graves,  of  the  gar¬ 
den  department.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Miss  Geraldine  Ruth  Hil¬ 
liard,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  announced 
their  engagement  last  week. 

Mrs.  Alma  Ekins,  wife  of  Robert 
Ekins,  foreign  correspondent  in  the 
Orient  who  has  been  covering  the  Sino- 
Japanese  battlefront,  has  joined  the 
Bt^geport  (Conn.)  Post  staff  as  a 
special  writer. 

John  A.  Quney,  sports  editor, 
Waterbury  (Ckinn.)  Evening  Democrat, 
addressed  the  Holy  Name  society  of  a 
Waterbury  church  recently  on  “Cham¬ 
pions  I  Have  Met  in  Sports.” 


Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (.\la.)  Advertiser,  Kyle 
Funderburk,  assistant  sports  editor,  and 
Tom  Brown,  Jr.,  news  editor,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  fishing  trip  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  lake  region. 

Irvin  Hirst,  capitol  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  was  ordered  May  6 
to  remain  away  from  the  capitol  by 
(^v.  W.  H.  Murray  because  of  a 
recent  story  written  by  a  fellow  re¬ 
porter  concerning  the  Union  Soldiers’ 
Home  after  Murray  had  vetoed  its  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Clifford  Prevost,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  editorial  staff,  addressed  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Kiwanis 
club.  May  9. 

Robert  Wood,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner;  Tom  Hawkins,  Associated 
Press;  W,  H.  Millhaem,  United  Press; 
Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune;  A. 
B.  McDonald,  Kansas  City  Star;  Ed 
Morrow  and  Leon  Langevin,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald;  William  Wise¬ 
man,  Omaha  Bee-News;  Fred  Lazell, 
Jr.,  and  Merlin  Mickle,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register;  Kenneth  E.  McQure, 
Sioux  City  (la)  Tribune,  and  Lee  O. 
Ryan,  Sioux  City  Journal,  are  covering 
the  military  inquiry  into  the  farm  dis¬ 
turbances  at  LeMars,  la. 

Catherine  Montgomery  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  Journalism  Week. 

Stewart  Schackne  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  staff  and  Mrs.  Schackne, 
have  returned  from  a  10-day  motor  trip 
to  Washington  and  Ne\y  York. 

John  K.  Morrow,  political  writer, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was  reap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Registration 
Board  of  Pittsburgh  by  Governor  Pin- 
chot,  for  a  second  term. 

Col.  George  Justis  Martin,  Frank 
Allen  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  staff, 
went  on  a  fishing  trip  in  the  Louisiana 
bayous  last  week. 

Alexander  W.  MacDonald,  deskman, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  staff, 
who  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  was  last 
heard  from  in  Tahiti.  He  plans 
to  leave  there  for  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

Hendry  White,  Jr.,  reporter.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Pawtucket  bureau  to 
Woonsocket. 

Sidney  M.  Cavanaugh,  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  covered  ttie 
dairymen’s  meeting  in  the  Onondagua 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  May  6,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  30,000  farmers  voted 
for  a  milk  strike  unless  the  state  milk 
control  board  met  their  demands. 

Plummer  Whipple  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  sports  department  and  Mrs. 
Whipple  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom 
in  St.  Vincent’s  hospital,  ToMo,  May  6. 

Georee  Beaty,  staff  artist  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  operation. 

Thomas  F.  Coleman,  Bridgeport  polit¬ 
ical  reporter,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  has  resigned. 

L.  L.  Stevenson,  of  the  New  York 
bureau,  Detroit  News,  covered  the 
Peggy  McMath  kidnapping  case  at  Har- 
wichport.  Mass. 

Grace  Wight  Buckle  is  writing  a 
daily  column,  “Birds,  Flowers  and  Fields 
Around  Lowell,”  in  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen. 

Gene  Peach  assistant  city  editor. 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  and  Tom  Yar¬ 
brough,  reporter,  are  on  vacation. 

Miss  Sue  Vinson,  city  editor,  Child¬ 
ress  (Tex.)  Daily  Index,  has  resigned 
to  become  society  editor  of  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

I.  M.  Kalnes  of  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  staff,  addressed 
the_  Mt.  Horeb  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  meeting  May  4,  on  the  farm  holi¬ 
day  movement. 

Miss  Jane  Jackson,  editor  of  “Film¬ 
land  Society,”  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  accompanied  a  group  of 
motion  picture  stars  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
by  plane  May  4  to  attend  the  Qnco  <le 
Mayo  fiesta  in  Juarez,  Mexico. 


Owen  Healy,  police  reporter,  Nev 
Orleans  (La.)  Morning.  Tribune,  has 
resigned. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  veteran  feature 
writer,  Kansas  City  Star,  wrote  a  story 
April  30  bearing  the  head  “The  Mail  of 
A  Feature  Writer.” 

Sil  Ray,  cartoonist,  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  been  ill  for  several  weeks  with 
influenza. 

Ludwig  Shabazian,  sports  editor 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  recent  luncheon 
of  the  Summit  Avenue  Association  of 
Union  City. 

Phil  Doherty,  formerly  police  re¬ 
porter,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Meriden 
police  department. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  associate  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  addressed 
the  final  meeting  of  the  scholastic  year 
of  the  CTharlotte  Teachers  Association, 
May  8. 

Simon  Burick,  sports  editor,  and 
Myron  T.  Scott,  photographer  Dayton 
(().)  Daily  News,  were  in  Louisville  to 
cover  the  derby. 

Charles  J.  Markham  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Markham,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
April  26. 

Oscar  Anderson  has  resigned  from  the 
Buffalo  Times  financial  department. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Gene  Hill, 
who  has  been  transferred  from  the  city 
staff. 

Rube  Borough,  former  Los  Angeles 
Record  political  writer,  ran  third  in  the 
race  to  represent  the  city’s  13th  district 
in  the  City  Council. 

Betty  Birch,  for  several  years  colum¬ 
nist  and  feature  writer  for  the  Toledo 
Timets,  has  been  named  society  editor 
to  succeed  Katherine  Scott  Bissell  who 
resigned  recently  to  be  married. 

Felix  McKnight,  assistant  sports 
editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  May  7. 

Boisfeuillet  Jones,  editor  of  the  school 
page,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  newly  organized 
Collegiate  Press  Association  composed 
of  colleges  in  Georgia. 

Merle  Blakely,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  staff,  went  to  McAlester,  Okla., 
last  week  to  cover  the  electrocution  of 
three  men  at  the  state  penitentiary. 

Frederic  R.  Oakley,  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star  staff,  addressed  the  students 
of  Bradley  College  Tech.  April  29. 

Margaret  Isabelle  Lawrence,  of  the 
editorial  staff  Toronto  (Ont.)  Satur¬ 
day  Night,  and  the  Canadian  Horn 
Journal,  a  monthly,  spoke  on  “A  Schwl 
for  Femininity”  before  the  Canadian 
Club,  in  Regina,  Sask.,  recently. 

Claire  Hare,  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  sports  staff,  has  bwn  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  annual  decoration  of  graves  d 
former  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers’  Association  on  Decora¬ 
tion  Day. 

Thomas  Davis,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  suburban  reporter,  has  ir- 
covered  from  an  attack  of  the  grip. 

J.  M.  Ballantyne,  columnist  Tulsa 
((3kla.)  Tribune,  addressed  students  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Journalism  recently. 

Roy  Yerger,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  reporter,  spent  the  past 
week  on  vacation  in  New  York  (^ity- 

(Tharles  Alexander,  radio  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  are  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
April  28. 

Evelyn  Shuler,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  last  we^  addressed  the  J.  R 
Geraghty  Journalism  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Edgar  M.  Woods,  news  editor.  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Daily  Times,  and  Mrs- 
Woods  are  parents  of  a  son,  Willivo 
Edgar,  bom  May  3. 

Glenn  MacDonald,  sports  editor  B(ff 
City  (Mich.)  Daily  Times,  covered  w 
annual  Trout  Festival  at  West  Brandi. 
Mich.,  last  week. 

George  G.  Patterson,  courthouse  r*- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  reputation  of  THE  MO¬ 
BILE  TIMES  for  being  FIRST 
in  the  field  in  Mobile  with  ALL 
the  legitimate  news,  wa[s  up¬ 
held  again  by  the  complete 
beat  which  this  hewspaper  has 
scored  with  the  story  of  the 
Peggy  McMath  kidnaping  sen¬ 
sation. 

It  was  in  yesterday’s  Pink 
final  edition  of  The  Times  that 
the  newspaper  readers  of  Mo¬ 
bile  saw  that  a  Boston  after¬ 
noon  daily,  the  American,  had 
unreservedly  predicted  that  the 
kidnaped  girl  heiress  would  be 
returned  within  24  hours. 

This  sensational  development 
was  carried  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  Times,  and  International 
News  Service.  No  other  Mo¬ 
bile  newspaper  had  even  an  in- 
tlmatioh  of  such  a  climax  in 
the  celebrated  Harwick  abduc¬ 
tion  case. 

Then  it  was  by  The  Times — 
and  again  by  The  Times  ex¬ 
clusively — that  the  newspaper 
reading  public  was  first  in¬ 
formed  that  the  kidnaped  girl 
had  been^recovered  unharmed. 

An  extra  edition  of  The 
Times  carried  this  news  to  the 
people  of  Mobile  while  it  still 
was  news.  This  newspaper  did 
not  keep  Mobile  waiting  12 
hours  longer  than  the  rest  of 
the  country  had  to  wait  for 
news  of  the  outstanding  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  kidnaping  sen¬ 
sation  of  nationwide  interest. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  The 
Times  received  a  flash  from 
International  News  Service 
that  Peggy  McMath  had  been 
found  alive,  the  news  was  on 
the  streets  in  an  extra  edition. 

The  supremacy  of  The  Times 
in  news  and  pipture  coverage 
of  the  nation’s  most  sensa¬ 
tional  kidnaping  case  since  the 
Lindbergh  baby  was  stolen,  is 
exampled  again  in  today’s  edi¬ 
tions. 

No  competitive  newspaper 
presents  a  coverage  in  any  way 
comparable  to  that  carried  by 
’The  Times. 

More  and  more  the  people  of 
Mobile  are  realizing  that  The 
Times  is  FIRST  and  BEST 
with  the  news. 


•  SPEED,  ACCURACY  AND 


ALERTNESS  .  .  .  permit 
another  enterprising  paper 
to  make  front-page  announcement 
of  a  smash  heat  on  a  vital  story 


IXTERNfATIONAL  XeWS  SERVICE 


sole  sales  agents;  KING  FE.A’TURES  SYNDICATE,  INC.  23S  East  45  Street,  iVetc  York 


:inile  H.  Gauvreau,  Williani  J.  Hendersoo, 
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FORFEITS  $1,500  PRIZE 
FOR  WRITING  JOB 

Joseph  Barber,  Jr.,  Winner  of  Pulitzer 
Scholarship,  Takes  Job  with 
Universal  Service  as  von 
Wiegand’s  Understudy 

Joseph  Barber,  Jr.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism  student,  has 
rejected  the  $1,500  traveling  scholarship 
awarded  to  him 
last  week  in  the 
Pulitzer  prize 
com  petition,  in 
order  to  accept  a 
position  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Karl  von 
Wiegand,  chief 
European  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Service, 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned 
this  week. 

Mr.  Barber,  a 
Josa»H  Basses.  Js.  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  was  complet- 


ate,  was  complet¬ 
ing  a  year  of  study  this  year  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  will  be  formally  awarded  his 
journalism  degree  in  June,  although  he 
■is  scheduled  to  sail  cm  May  18  for 
Berlin,  where  he  will  take  up  his  corre¬ 
spondent’s  duties. 

Several  months  ago,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned,  Mr.  von  Wiegand  asked 
Martin  A.  White,  editor  of  Universal 
Service,  to  find  a  young  recruit  who 
could  be  developed  into  a  good  foreign 
correspondent  under  his  personal  tutel¬ 
age.  Mr.  White  interviewed  many  ap¬ 
plicants,  as  did  Mr.  von  Wiegand.  Both 
agreed  on  Mr.  Barber’s  qualifications. 
Mr.  vcMi  Wiegand,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  several  months,  met  Mr.  ^rber 
several  weeks  ago. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  university  a 
student  canne^  accept  a  scholarship  a'nd 
at  the  same  time  take  a  permanent  posi- 
tioa  Mr.  Barber  forfeited  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  although  the  honor  of  having  won 
it  is  retained,  in  favor  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  foreign  experience. 

Mr.  Barb^  is  25  years  olcL  He  was 
bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.  After  being 
graduated  from  Harvard  he  took  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and  wrote  articles  for 
New  England  newspapers. 

Mr.  von  Wiegand  went  to  Miami, 
Ha.,  this  week  to  recover  from  a  minor 
illness.  He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  a 
few  wedcs. 

REILLY  SUCCEEDS  BANGS 

Louis  J.  Reilly,  veteran  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  newspaperman,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  editorial  departinents 
of  the  Bridgsp'ort  Post  amd  Telegram, 
evening  and  morning  dailies  succe^ng 
Howard  R.  Bangs.  Mr.  Reilly  was  for 
many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Post, 
resigning  to  l^ome  city  purchasing 
agent  for  the  city.  He  returned  to  the 
Post  as  a  political  writer  about  two 
yem  ago.  Mr.  Bangs  became  man¬ 
aging  ^tor  of  the  Post-Telegram  in 
the  spring  of  1931,  succeeding  Thomas 
H.  Brannan,  who  has  since  died. 


the  Men  Buy  it  .  .  . 
but  the  Women 

Read  it/  too 

More  than  80  per  cent  of 
The  Suns  are  sold  to  men;  so 
there’s  no  question  that  men 
read  The  Sun.  But  the  men 
who  buj  The  Sun  take  it 
home  with  them,  and  so  the 
women  read  it,  too . . .  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Sun  is  so 
productive. 

NEW  YORK 


ANDERSON  HEADS  SILURIANS 

New  York  Sun  Writer  New  President 
of  Veteran  News  Men 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  editorial  writer. 
New  York  Sun,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  organi¬ 
zation  of  veteran  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men,  at  the  society’s  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  New  York, 
May  6.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  wrote  the 
famous  “He  Flies  Alone?”  editorial 
during  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris,  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Robert  Livingston,  who 
died  Jan.  29. 

David  G.  Baillie  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  Robert  H.  Lyman  treasurer. 


The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  these  and  Charles  E.  Russell,  Cleve¬ 
land  Rodgers,  Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller, 
Charles  E.  Still,  R.  R.  Wilkes,  Charles 
W.  Sutherland,  F.  W.  Shipman,  C.  M. 
Lincoln  and  John  L.  Heaton. 

A  member  to  be  eligible  must  have 
been  a  greater  New  York  active  news- 
papeiman,  reporter,  editor,  artist,  car¬ 
toonist,  illustrator,  editorial  writer,  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  writer,  special  correspond¬ 
ent  or  copy  reader  at  least  30  years 
ago. 

Those  attending  the  dinner  were: 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  John  Alden,  Frank 
L.  Blanchard,  David  G.  Baillie,  Clement  H. 
Congdon,  F.  \V.  Conklin,  Duncan  Curry,  Ar¬ 


thur  C.  Clarke.  William  F.  Clark,  Frank 
C.  Cooper,  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  Thumas  Y. 
Crafts,  Frederick  W.  Crone,  Hartley  DavU, 
Harry  M.  Friend,  Col.  Reginald  L.  Foster, 


Van  IMess  Harwood,  Ibomas  Hanly,  Willum 
A.  Hoy,  Harry  A.  Kemble,  E.  S.  Keimle,  VV, 
Nephew  King,  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  Geo.  T. 
Lyon,  Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  Ferd  Long, 
Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller.  C.  R.  Macauley,  T. 
O.  McGill,  George  Henry  Payne,  Edw.  £, 
Pidgeon,  Leo  L.  Redding,  Cleveland  Rogers, 
John  J.  Ryan,  Charles  J.  RosebaulL  Charles 
W.  Sutherland,  Walter  Sammis,  C.  E.  T. 
Sebarps,  Louis  A.  Springer.  Milton  V.  Sny¬ 
der,  Don  C.  Seitz,  Charles  E.  Still,  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge.  Charles  K.  Ulrich,  Ches¬ 
ter  V.  Vaden,  Isaac  D.  White,  Richardson 
Webster,  William  R.  Wilson,  Robert  R. 
Wilkes,  R.  Woolley  and  Montague  Wort- 
lev. 


AN  SEE 


You  can’t  miss  the  “E”  on  the  ocu¬ 
list’s  chart.  It’s  big. 

So  is  Excelsior.  As  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  it’s  way  larger  than  cor¬ 
responding  sizes  of  conventional  type 
faces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though.  Ex¬ 
celsior  counts  out  about  the  same  as 
other  types. 

If  newspaper  readers  saw  more  of 
Excelsior,  they’d  see  less  of  the  ocu¬ 
list.  Excelsior  reduces  the  strain  of 
readiiig  to  a  minimum.  The  letters  are 
large,  clear  and  open.  They  are  well- 
designed  individually,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  they  compose 
into  compact  words  with  no  awk¬ 
ward  spaces  between  the  characters. 
That’s  because  Excelsior  is  designed 
with  proper  balance  of  white  space 
within  and  around  the  letter. 

Truly  a  letter-perfect  type  fnan 
every  standpoint.  Dry  mats  and  rub- 
iber  rollers  .  .  .  the  TX^terloo  of  other 
'types  ...  do  not  worry  Excelsior.  No 
I  breaking  of  fine  lines  .  .  .  because 
there  aren’t  any  to  break.  No  flUing- 
in  of  ink  traps  .  .  .  because  there 
'aren’t  any  ink  traps.  No  smearing 
|No  smudging.  Jlist  a  clean,  readable 
face  that  withstands  all  the  trials  of 
modern,  high-speed  newspaper  pro- 
'duction. 

I  Set  In  Linotype  Excelstor 
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Advertising  Agencies  BROTHER  A.  B.  C.  DIRECTOR 

further  pineapple 

CAMPAIGNS  SEEN 


5gccaM  of  First  Year’s  Cooperative 
Cop7t  Now  in  Tbird  Stage, 
Brings  Indications  of  More 
Advertising  to  Follow 


(Special  to  EoiToa  &  PuBLiSHEn) 

San  Francisco,  May  8 — With  the 
first  year’s  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ltd.,  in  its  third  and  final  stage, 
all  indications  point  to  nine  more  years 
of  advertising  activities  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  presumably  on  the  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nual  scale  of  this  first  year.  According 
to  present  indications,  a  representative 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  learned,  the 
next  campaign  will  start  in  the  fall. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
which  is  handling  the  pineapple  drive 
copy,  stated  that  no  further  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  authorized  as  yet  How¬ 
ever,  the  cooperative  recently  revealed 
that  the  association  of  growers  would 
be  extended  to  cover  a  ten-year  period, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  satisfaction 
with  advertising  results. 

The  third  phase  of  the  drive  consists 
of  national  magazine  and  trade  journal 
copy  which  started  late  in  April  and 
will  continue  until  July  1.  The  first 
two  “waves”  of  the  campaign  were  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  two  barrages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  carried  by  108  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  centers. 

A  survey  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  four  months  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  showed  that  of  7,000  outlets  for 
pineapples  surveyed,  half  had  increased 
their  sales  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  other 
half  maintained  previous  sales.  This 
showing  was  regarded  as  exceptional  in 
the  face  of  general  business  conditions 
and  in  view  of  the  price  stabilization 
effected  from  the  start  under  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  growers. 

Meanwhile  plans  for  further  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  United  Prune  Growers  of 
California,  also  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  are  awaiting  completion  of  a 
new  campaign  to  sign  up  members. 

Initial  activities  of  this  new  coopera¬ 
tive  of  the  prune  growers  indicate  that 
the  hopes  of  advertising  men  may  be 
fulfilled  later  providing  the  growers 
continue  their  cooperative  program.  To 
date  advertising  has  been  confined  to 
trade  journals,  farm  papers  and  the 
Saturday  Ervnit^  Post.  Results  ob¬ 
tained  thus  far  indicate  that  the  com¬ 
pletely  rounded  advertising  program 
envisioned  upon  formation  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  may  be  presented  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Store  Wins  Suit 

Declaring  that  a  misrepresentation 
had  been  made  in  selling  them  adver¬ 
tising  service,  the  Nu-Pashion  Dress 
Shop  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  was  victori¬ 
ous  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Dayton- 
Lee  Advertising  Service  of  New  York 
to  collert  $115  it  said  was  due  on  an 
advertising  contract. 


Cempbell-Ewald  Executive  Succeeds 
W.  C.  D’Arcy  on  Board 

D.  P.  Brother,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  who  was  recently 
elected  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  re¬ 
presentative  on 
the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  has  been 
a  leading  figure 
in  advertising  for 
years,  although 
only  recently 
turning  to  the 
agency  field.  He 
fills  the  vacancy 
on  the  A.B.C. 
board  caused  by 
the  resignation  of 
W.  C.  D’Arcy,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Brother  has  long  been  interested 
in  circulation  and  media,  although  not 
actively  in  charge  of  space  buying. 
Before  joining  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  last  summer  he  was  director 
of  the  advertising  section  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  in  which  position 
he  exercised  general  supervision  over 
schedules  and  choice  of  media. 

He  first  joined  General  Motors  in 
1919,  leaving  to  become  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  tractor  and  implement 
division  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Company.  He  returned  to  General 
Motors  in  1927. 


D.  P.  BKOTusa 


IT’S  CERTIFIED 


’’Cwtified”  on  a  dry  mat  it  not  maraly  a  Irada-maik,  it’s  your 
amraiieo  of  dapandabla  ttaretyping  day  in  and  day  o^  Ae  yaar 
round. 

Wa  ratpactfully  luggast  that  you,  too.  gat  acquaintad  with  CartiAad 
Quality  and  CartiAad  Sarvica  and  judga  far  yourtalf  to  wha*  axiant 
Caitinad  ttaraotyping  can  banaAt  you  in  tha  production  of  your 
papar. 

•PP^*ciata  why  "CartiAad”  hat  bacoma  tynonymout 
Witt  tatitnad’’  in  tha  mindt  of  hundradt  of  your  fallow  publlthart 
and  thair  machanical  ttafft. 

Wa  ara  gladly  at  your  tarvica. 


N.  Y.  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

The  New  York  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  elected  the  following  new  members 
of  its  board  of  governors:  Frederick 
C.  Bruns,  Federal  Advertising  AgeiKy ; 
William  J.  Moll,  Gardner  Advertising 
Company;  E.  O.  Perrin,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.;  and  R.  Van  Buren,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  L.  W.  Baillie,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 


Boncilla  Appoint*  Archer  Co. 

Bmcilla  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Tororito,  maker  of  Boncilla 
Clasmic  Pack  facial  treatment  and  about 
a  dozen  other  toilet  preparations,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Archer  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chicago,  and  is  planning  to 
release  a  campaign  to  national  women’s 
publications  and  also  to  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  centers. 


HOTEL  COPY  BEGINS 

John  P.  Weidenhamer  &  Associates, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  agency,  has  released 
the  \^y  schedule  of  a  three-month 
campaign  for  the  new  Hotel  Ilershey, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  which  is  to  be  opened 
May  27.  First  copy  appeared  May  7. 
More  than  90  newspapers  are  on  the 
schedule,  according  to  Mr.  Weiden¬ 
hamer,  who  says  the  bulk  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  used  in  newspapers. 
The  agency  has  also  released  to  50 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  a  schedule  for  Hershey  Park, 
Hershey  Park  Ballroom,  and  Hershey 
Park  Golf  Club. 


Starlin*,  Ine.,  Appoints 

Starline,  Inc.,  formerly  Hunt-Helm- 
Ferris  &  Company,  Inc.,  Harvard,  Ill., 
manufacturers  of  barn  equipment  and 
farm  building  hardware,  has  appointed 
Reincke,  Ellis,  Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Magazines,  farm  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 


W.  C.  White  Heeds  Alominum  Co. 

W.  C.  White  has  been  made  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  elected  president  of  the  Alutp- 
inum  Cooking  Utensil  Company,  effw- 
tive  May  1.  He  joined  the  company 
as  advertising  manager  in  December, 
1928.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  charge 
of  advertising,  he  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  in  May,  1931.  On 
Oct.  1  of  the  same  year,  he  was  made 
general  manager.  lie  continues  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


German  Beer  Accounts  to  Gotham 

The  Willi  Import  Corporation,  New 
York,  American  sales  headquarters  for 
four  of  Germany’s  largest  breweries, 
has  appointed  the  Gotham  Advertising 
Company,  New  York,  as  advertising 
and  marketing  counsellors  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brews:  Sandlerbrauerei,  Kulm- 
bach,  Germany;  Fuerstenberg  Brauerei, 
Donaueschingen,  Germany ;  Kochel- 
brauerei,  Munich,  Germany,  producers 
of  Munchner  light  and  dark  beers; 
Wagnerbrauerei,  Munich,  producers  of 
Munich  dark  and  Pilsner  light  beers. 


Atlas  Roleosos  Copy 

Atlas  Brewing  Company,  Qiicago,  re¬ 
leased  one-time  announcement  copy  last 
week  to  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
metropolitan  cities  in  surrounding  states 
on  Atlas  beer.  Copy  is  placed  by 
Mejunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago. 


Guide  Lamp  Names  Agency 

The  Guide  Lamp  Corporation,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  has  placed  its  advertisiM  in 
the  hands  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  H.  T.  Ewald,  president, 
has  announc^.  This  comply  builds 
all  types  of  automobile  lighting  equip¬ 
ment. 


Majestic  Placing  Copy 

Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  Chicago, 
released  advertising  last  week  on  Majes¬ 
tic  refrigerator  to  newspapers  through 
distributors  in  about  65  cities.  Tne 
Majestic  account  is  handled  by  tne 
Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 


Detroit  Agency  Named 

R.  V.  Wayne,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Wayne  Services,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  window  display  firm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  C.  F.  McIntyre  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Detroit,  has  been  appmnted  to 
handle  its  account.  Trade  papers  and 
newspapers  will  be  used. 


Nickols  Heads  B.B.D.AO.  Branch 

Frederick  H.  Nichols,  an  executive 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  that  firm’s  branch 
office  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Charles 
G.  Lindsay,  also  an  executive  from  the 
New  York  office,  who  opened  the  office 
last  month,  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Nichols  as  account  representative.  Mr. 
Nichols  has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1926. 


New  Account  for  Hartman 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  tbe 
Hamden  Sales  Corporation  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  Nu-Tex,  used  during  the  dry-cleaning 
of  garments  to  give  new  life  to  fabrics. 


Shoe  Account  Placed 

The  Craddock-Terry  Company  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  appointed  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  The  Craddock-Terry 
Company  manufactures  Natural  Bridge 
shoes  for  women,  Billiken  shoes  for 
children,  and  Bob  Smart  shoes  for  men. 


Braxilian  G.  E.  Dealers  Name  Ayer 

Lojas  General  Electric,  S.  A.,  retailers 
of  General  Electric  appliances  in  Brazil, 
have  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


Leaves  Stewarl-Wamer 

W.  J.  Zucker  has  resigned  as  general 
sales  manager  and  director  of  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation,  Chicago.  Frank 
A.  Hiter,  sal^  manager  of  Alemite  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  subsidiary,  succeeds  him. 


Three  Account*  to  Friedman 

Leon  A.  Friedman  advertising  agency. 
New  York  City,  has  taken  over  the 
advertising  accounts  of  the  following 
organizations:  National  Beauty  Par¬ 
lors,  main  office,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Arch-Relief  Shoe  Shop,  featuring  Dr. 
Hiss  Arch  Lock  Shoes,  New  York; 
Marathon  Razor  Blade  Company,  Inc., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


Richmond  Agency  Moves 

Ralph  L.  Dombrower  Company,  Inc., 
Richmond  (Va.)  agency,  has  occupied 
its  new  home,  210  Franklin  Street.  &ist. 


White  Star  Refining  Appoints 

The  White  Star  Refining  Company, 
Detroit,  has  appointed  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


Wa 


LTER  LiPPMANN 


^^TODAY  and  TOMORROW^ 


u 


We  regard  ‘Today  and  Tomorrow’, 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  as  one  of  the  best 
features  now  running  in  The  Journal. 
Mr.  Lippmann  is  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  his  comment  on  national  and 
international  issues  is  most  interesting 
and  illuminating,  and  is  written  with 
such  simplicity  as  to  make  it  easily  under* 
standable  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader. 

“We  have  had  nothing  but  favoraHe 
comment  in  regard  to  his  articles.  I 
believe  that  a  large  number  of  our  readers 
are  following  Lippmann’s  column.’’ 

JOHN  PASCHALL, 
Managing  Editor,  Atlanta  Journal. 


Now  119  tteunpapers 
bmvt  Jemnd  *  u>ay  ta 
bmy  and  print  WalUr 
Lippmann’s  'Today  and 
Tomorrow”.  If  your 
territory  is  open,  write 
or  wire  for  reasonable 
terms. 


NiwYork  H 


ERALD  IRIBUNE 


lYNOICATE 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


WITH  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  convening 
this  week,  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  scheduled  to  hold  its 
one-day  conference  next  Monday,  both 
organizations  will  apparently  have_  to 
get  through  their  annual  meetings  with¬ 
out  much  light  on  one  of  the  biggest 
topics  before  them. 

Contents  of  the  Young  report  on 
agency  compensation  were  still  a  closely 
guarded  secret  this  week.  Even  intimate 
associates  of  the  members  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  it  is  understood,  have 
not  been  privileged  to  see  it.  Publica¬ 
tion,  however,  is  expected  in  the  near 
future.  ^  ^  ^ 

Anew  cigarette  entered  the  adver¬ 
tising  lists  this  week  when  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  bought  the  first  space  for  its 
Kool  brand,  a  mentholated  cigarette, 
obviously  designed  as  a  competitor  to 
the  Spuds  which  recently  made  them¬ 
selves  one  of  the  tobacco  industry’s  out¬ 
standing  successes. 

First  copy,  it  was  understood,  was 
to  be  released  by  territories  rather  than 
in  a  nationwide  campaign.  No  informa¬ 
tion  was  available  as  to  whether  more 
advertising  would  follow ;  presumably 
that  will  depend  upon  results. 

Brown  &  Williamson  is  also  the 
maker  of  Wings  cigarettes,  one  of  the 
original  ten-centers,  and  Target  “roll- 
your-own”  tobacco,  both  of  which 
achieved  large  sales  with  a  minimum  of 
advertising,  beside  Raleigh  cigarettes, 
which  were  given  a  considerable  amount 
of  advertising  in  modest  space.  Adver¬ 
tising  men,  reading  the  Kool  copy, 
speculated  hopefully  again  upon  the 
possible  development  of  a  new  heavy 
advertiser  of  cigarettes. 

«  *  * 

CARRYING  forward  the  idea  of 
volimtary  censorship  of  advertising 
r«»itly  exemplified  by  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Review  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  is  making  an  efiFort  to  get 
public  affirmation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ideals  and  Principles  which  was  adopted 
at  the  1932  convention  in  New  York. 
A  number  of  clubs  are  planning  special 
ceremonies  at  luncheon  meetings  to  call 
attmtion  to  the  code.  Civic,  clerical, 
business  and  industrial  leaders  are  to  be 
invited  to  join  with  the  club  members  in 
pledging  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  declaration.  National  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  associations  affili¬ 
ate  with  the  A.F.A.  are  also  urged  to 
join  the  movement. 

It  is  hoped  to  obtain  several  thousand 
signatures  by  the  time  of  the  A.F.A. 
convention  in  Grand  Rapids  June  25  to 
29,  Copies  of  the  declaration  bearing 
the  signatures  will  be  bound  into  a  large 
book  for  display  at  that  time. 

*  *  * 

SIGN  of  the  times,  from  newspaper 
advertising  by  Kings  Brewery, 
Brooklyn,  announcing  new  radio  pro¬ 
gram  :  “Old  favorites  will  entertain  you 
with  a  delightfully  varied  musical  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  refrain  from  telling  you 
more  than  you  would  care  to  know 
about  the  pe^liar  excellence  and  out¬ 
standing  quality  of  Kings  Beer.” 

*  *  * 

Remington  rand,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  office  equipment,  having 
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“invested  one  million  dollars”  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  business  recovery  was  on  the 
way,  invested  a  little  more  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  a  score  of  cities  this  week  to 
assert  that  “At  least  three  million  more 
men  will  be  back  to  work  by  Septem¬ 
ber.”  Five-column  copy,  signed  by 
James  H.  Rand,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
firm,  explained  the  reasons  for  the  pre¬ 
diction.  The  advertising,  consisting  of 
a  single  insertion,  was  placed  by  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency. 

The  optimistic  declaration,  according 
to  Mr.  Rand,  was  based  not  only  on 
“faith  in  the  wisdom  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,”  but  also  on  “a  background  of 
facts  both  here  and  abroad.”  “Through 
200  branch  offices  and  our  1,800  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  salesmen,  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  picture  of  every  business  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States,”  he  explained. 
“Through  export  offices  and  dealers  in 
every  country  in  the  world  we  see  every 
fluctuation  of  international  trade.” 

The  copy  concluded:  “Give  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  program  your  support 
by  buying,  by  re-employing,  now.  Urge 
others  to  act  now.  There  are  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  who  have  a 
hundred  million  unsatisfied  wants.  Put 
pay  envelopes  into  their  hands  again, 
and  watch  them  make  the  money  move.” 
*  *  * 

YOU  can  run  a  quarter-page  an¬ 
nouncement  in  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
reaching  scxne  40,000,000  readers,  for 
$76,000.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  adver¬ 
tising  man  to  do  this,”  said  Frank  H. 
Faj^nt,  former  vice-president  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  and  later  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan 
Company,  New  York,  in  a  recent  talk 
to  the  Community  Oub  of  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Fayant,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  advertising 
field,  has  been  inactive  recently  because 
of  ill  health. 

“That  was  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  publicity  for  the 
railroads,”  he  went  on.  “We  were  faced 
by  a  wage  demand  from  the  train 
brotherhoods  that  would  add  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  payrolls.  I  used  every 
daily,  and  then  decided  to  use  every 
weekly — a  list  of  some  15,000  papers. 
The  brotherhood  leaders  later  cnarged 
in  Congress  that  I  had  spent  $3,000,000 
to  sway  public  opinion,  but  our  actual 
expenditure  was  only  $300,000.” 

Describing  why  it  is  “even  more 
wasteful  to  spend  too  little  than  too 
much”  on  advertising,  Mr.  Fayant  told 
of  being  stopped  one  night  after  theatre 
by  a  sailor. 

“Stranger,”  said  he,  according  to  the 
speaker,  “if  you  will  stake  me  to  a 
quarter,  it’ll  save  me  $1.50.” 

“How  come?”  asked  Mr.  Fayant. 
“I’ve  spent  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  get 
drunk,  and  I’m  still  sober,”  came  the 
reply.  “Unless  I  get  another  quarter’s 
worth,  my  money’s  all  wasted.” 
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TYPEWRITER  BUSINESS  UP 

Business  of  Royal  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  in  the  Chicago  district  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April  was  the  largest 
in  over  two  years,  according  to  Paul 
W.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office.  March  was  the  biggest  month 
in  27  months  and  April  was  even  ahead 
of  March,  he  said,  representing  a  300 
per  cent  increase  over  April,  1932.  The 
company  has  increased  its  sales  force 
25  per  cent. 

Soap  Prices  Advance 

Announcement  was  made  May  3  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  advance  of  seven  per  cent  in  its 
wholesale  prices.  Colgate- Palmolive- 
Peet  Company  also  has  advanced  the 
price  of  Crystal  White  Laundry  soap 
15  cents  a  case. 

Paint  Company  Appoints 

The  Boston  agency  of  Badger  and 
Browning,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  Norfolk  Paint 
and  Varnish  Company,  Norfolk  Downs, 
Mass. 

Visits  Agency’s  Foreign  Offices 

L.  VV.  Weddell,  export  manager  for 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  sailed 
May  6  on  the  He  de  France  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  the  agency’s  European 

offices.  _ 

Dog  Food  Account  Placed 

Ingalls-Advertising  of  Boston  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account 
of  Old  Trusty  Dog  Food  of  Needham 
Heights,  Mass.,  makers  of  Bovex  and 
other  brands  of  dog  food. 

Ready-Jell  Appoints 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Ready-Jell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Troy,  N.  Y, 

Elizabeth  Brewery  Appoints 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  has  placed  its  account  with  J.  P. 
Muller  Company,  New  York. 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Washington  Squre 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  newi-’ 
papers  in  selected  sections  on  .\tlantie 
Relining  Company,  Gasoline,  Philadelphu. 
Again  placing  orders  with  newspapers  is 
selected  sections  on  P.  H.  Haines  Knit, 
ting  Company,  underwear,  Winston-Saleat 

Badger  A  Browning,  Inc.,  75  Pedeni 
street,  Boston.  Secured  the  account  o( 
R.  M.  Hollingshead  Company,  Whiz  Anto 
Polish,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Batten,  Barton,  Dnrstlne  A  Ogbors, 
Inc.,  383  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City 
Placing  223-line  one-time  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corport- 
tion,  Kool  Cigarettes,  LouisTllle,  Ky. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  A  Osbori, 
Inc.,  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P| 
Secured  the  account  of  P.  Duff  &  Soni, 
Inc.,  syrups  and  molasses,  Pittsburgh. 

P.  Wendell  Colton  Company,  122  East 
42nd  street.  New  York.  Has  the  account 
of  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  New  York. 

Andrew  Cone  Advertising  Agency,  18 
East  41st  street.  New  York  City.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

Crltchaeld  A  Co.,  Fourth  and  Nicollet 
streets,  Minneapolis.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Jacob  Schmidt  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  va¬ 
rious  sections  on  Heckers  H.  O.  Com¬ 
pany,  Sunny  .Tim  Force  Cereal,  Buffalo. 

Lawrence  C.  Uumbinner  Advertislna 
Agency,  9  East  4l8t  street.  New  York 
City.  Secured  the  account  of  Carlsbad 
Products  Company,  Sprudel  Salts.  New 
York  City. 

Joseph  Katz  Company,  16  East  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  Baltimore.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  American  OH  Company,  .Ymoi 
Insecticides,  Baltimore. 

Kelly,  Nason  A  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  370 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City.  .Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Grace  Line  Steam¬ 
ships,  New  York  City. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  420 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again 
made  contracts  and  placing  schedule! 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Scholl  Manufacturing  Company,  Arch 
Supports.  Chicago. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  Tower, 
Detroit.  Again  placing  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  B.  T.  B.  Disinfectant, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


PaMgQtE 

Every 

newspaper 

— whether  it  he  a  metropolitan  daily  or  an  enter¬ 
prising  journal  in  a  smaller  center — does  wisely  to 
select  with  care  its  source  of  newsprint  supply  .  .  . 
Price  Brothers  is  organized  to  serve  efficiently  hoth 
the  larger  papers  and  the  smaller  ones  ...  Its  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  more  than  1000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  would  amply  meet  the  needs  of  most  of  the 
greatest  chains  of  newspapers ...  At  the  sdme  time, 
its  facilities  permit  careful  attention  to  the  special 
requirements  of  a  single  paper  in  a  community  of  • 
moderate  size  . . .  Write  and  let  us  give  you  further 
details,  without  obligation  to  you. 

Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

or  Letters 


‘•'-pHE  Industrial  Discipline  and  the 

1  Governmental  Arts,”  by  Prof.  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  member  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  “brain  trust,”  was 
written  live  years  ago,  Lewis  Gannett, 
Kev)  York  Herald  Tribune  reviewer, 
said  this  week.  The  book  was  released 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press  last 
week. 

The  fact  that  it  was  written  so  long 
ago  was  held  interesting  by  Mr.  Gan- 
nett’s  informant  “because  it  shows  what 
an  excellent  prophet  he  was.” 

Prof.  Tugwell  declares  that  to  fore¬ 
stall  revolution  the  liberal  forces  of 
.America  must  move  toward  change  in 
industrial  control. 

“Liberation  of  technique,”  he  says,  is 
the  national  problem,  and  unless  ex¬ 
periments  to  this  end  are  begun  without 


delay  “we  are  surely  committed  to  re- 
.  ♦♦  T-Ia  ♦Vsof  Vioc 


to  be  dissociated  from  jobs,”  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  realignment  of  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  in  industry  involving  industrial 
reorganization  under  Federal  authority.” 
If  this  were  written  five  years  ago  Prof. 
Tugwell’s  status  as  a  prophet  is  well 
established,  as  anyone  hearing  President 
Roosevelt’s  radio  speech  May  7  will 
testify. 

Here  is  an  arresting  excerpt  from  the 
book: 


“We  possess  every  needful  material  for 
Utopia,  and  nearly  everyone  knows  it;  it  is  a 
quite  simple  conclusion  in  most  minds  that 
control  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  people  who  cannot  produce^  it  from  the 
excellent  materials  at  iheir  disposal.  This 
argument  cannot  be  dismissed  by  pointing 
to  difficulties,  because  there  are  always  those 
who  have  alternative  suggestions  for  meet¬ 
ing  those  difficulties. 

"Our  problem  is  to  liberate  technique  by 
good  management,  and  it  is  a  problem  which 
nmst  be  met  squarely.  Impatience  is  a  sen- 
;  timent  which  is  sometimes  hard  to  deal  with; 
1  it  is,  unless  I  am  anin  mistaken  in  my 
[1  reading  of  history,  the  purest  source  of 
I  revolutionary  attitudes. 

"Revolutions  are  not  undertaken  in  des¬ 
pair  but  in  hope.  The  faith  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  great  things  for  humanity 
will  not  see  itself  balked  for  long  because  it 
implies  the  abrogation  of  certain  privileges. 
The  stirring  forces  of  that  faith  will  find  their 
embodiment  somehow  in  social  policy. 

“We  are  entering  on  the  few  years  or 
decades  of  what  choice  remains  to  us,  but 
that  choice  is  not  whether  technique  shall 
be  given  its  opportunity  for  service,  but  only 
in  what  way  that  opportunity  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  for.  Counsel  for  prudence  and  wis¬ 
dom  now  calls  clearly  for  reconstruction  in 
those  areas  which  limit  progress. 

“If  we  reject  all  the  alternatives  which 
are  so  freely  offered  now,  we  are  neither 
prudent  nor  wise.  Selectivity  it  still  pos¬ 
sible;  we  can  experiment  now,  and  we  ought 
to  do  it  before  it  is  too  late.  Otherwise  we 
are  surely  committed  to  revolution. 

“The  essential  imntrast  between  the  liberal 
and  the  radical  view  of  the  tasks  which  lie 
before  us  is  that  liberalism  requires  this 
experimenting  and  that  radicalism  rejects  it 
for  immediate  entry  on  the  revolutionary 
tactic.  Li^rals  woujd  like  to  rebuild  the 
station  while  the  trains  are  running;  radi¬ 
cals  prefer  to  blow  up  the  station  and  forego 
service  until  the  new  structure  is  built.” 


ment  by  John  Dewey,  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  Columbia  University,  in  which 
he  takes  the  negative  side  and  asserts 
that  the  so-called  non-essentials  are  vital 
new  branches  of  education  that  fit  chil¬ 
dren  for  modern  life. — G.  A.  B. 


London — a  newspaper  book  has  just 
been  published  in  London  by  Gray¬ 
son  &  Grayson  (10/6d)  which  should  be 
popular  among  the  reporting  craft  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

The  author  of  this  book,  which  is 
entitled  “Shooting  the  Bull”,  has 
adopted  the  pen-name  of  David  Ellbey, 
but  from  the  stories  he  tells  of  Fleet 
Street,  Park  Row  and  Washington  it 
is  easy  to  identify  him  as  David  L. 
Blumenfeld,  eldest  son  of  Ralph  D. 
Blumenfeld,  the  famous  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  and  now  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Company  of  Newspaper 
Makers,  a  City  Guild  of  London  and 
chief  representative  of  British  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Shooting  the  Bull”  covers  a  period 
of  20  strenuous  years  in  the  life  of 
Blumenfeld  the  Younger  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  publicity  man,  and  his  best 
stories  are  of  what  he  sawi  and  did  in 
U.  S.  A.  Some  of  them  are  rather 
startling  to  us  of  Fleet  Street,  who  are 
comparatively  staid. 

The  breeziness  of  his  yarns  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  slang,  wise-cracks,  and 
devil-may-care  freedom  of  Ameri- 
canese. 

After  reading  this  book  we  in  Lon¬ 
don  feel  that  we  have  seen  the  Amer¬ 
ican  journalist  at  work  and  at  play — 
and  the  impression  is  that  he  certainly 
is  a  rare  and  an  amazing  craftsman. — 
F.  D.  B. 

*  4>  * 


Babies— JUST  babies,  the  Mac- 

fadden  monthly  magazine  edited  by 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the 
President,  announced  May  4  that  it  was 
to  suspend  with  the  June  issue.  The 
decision  to  suspend  followed  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  decision  to  withdraw  as  editorial 
supervisor,  based  on  “the  onerous  char¬ 
acter  of  her  duties  at  the  White  House.” 


PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


JOURNALISTS  from  eight  countries 
o  participate  in  a  symposium  on  “Is 
Religion  Dying  in  the  World?”  in  the 
Cosmopolitan.  They  are :  America 
— JamM  W.  Barrett,  New  York  Ameri- 
city  editor ;  Germany — Karl  von 
Wiegand,  chief  foreign  correspondent  of 
Universal  Service;  Russia— Walter  Du- 
ranty.  New  York  Times  correspondent; 
Orient — George  E.  Sokolsky,  American 
corresjwndent  in  China;  France — Andre 
Maurois:  England— Arnold  Toynbee; 
Italy  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  United  Press 
correspondent,  and  India— F.  Yeats- 
Brown,  author  of  “The  Lives  of  a 
Bengal  Lancer.” 


H 


L.  MENCKEN,  editor  of  Amer- 
iki^  and  staff  writer  for 

i>rn»^  Sunpapers,  has  written  a 
n  ,  article  for  the  May  issue  of 

nav^^?”!i  holding  that  tax- 

°  squandered  in 

tiai.  "w  children  valueless  non-essen- 
“Shall  We 

5,'^'^  School  Frills?  Yes  I”,  appears 
conjunction  with  a  companion  com- 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  secretary, 
San  Francisco  Press  Club,  and  Mrs. 
Rieden,  the  former  Miss  Desiree  de 
Bourguignon,  librarian  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  are  parents  of  a  son. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  J.  G.  MEYERS,  head 
of  the  Connecticut  bureau.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  addressed  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  Rotary  Club  May  3. 

Henry  S.  Wrenn,  Associated  Press 
gperal  assignment  man  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  F'la.,  is  substituting  for  Rex  Saf- 
fer  as  head  of  the  Miami  bureau  while 
Saffer  covers  the  legislature. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Denver  United 
Press  bureau,  succeeding  Qyde  Byers, 
who  was  transferred  to  Kansas  City. 
Dickinson  formerly  worked  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau. 

George  B.  Roscoe,  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  Oklahoma,  was  operated  on 
for  appendicitis  at  St.  Anthony’s  hos¬ 
pital  at  Oklahoma  City,  Monday,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  Sunday  night. 
Physicians  reported  his  condition  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

N.  I.  Zeff  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Norfolk  (V'^a.)  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  the  Toledo  office. 

Ben  Cothran,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  last  week  and  early  this  week 
in  Birmingham,  returning  on  Tuesday 
to  resume  coverage  of  the  state  capitol 
at  Montgomery. 

Alfred  E.  Wall,  night  editor  of  the 
Denver  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  transferred  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  as  correspondent  there.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  T.  M.  Metzger,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Helena,  Mont.,  bu¬ 
reau.  W.  E.  Lowell,  of  Helena,  has 
been  transferred  to  Denver. 

A.  H.  Burtis,  comic  artist  with  the 
Associated  Press  feature  service.  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Burtis  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  born  recently  in  New  York. 

Gene  Gillette,  formerly  United  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
has  been  appointed  Chicago  bureau 
manager,  succeeding  Merton  Akers, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

Kenneth  D.  Fry,  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  now 
mid-western  sports  ^itor  for  United 
Press,  Chicago,  taking  the  place  of 
George  Kirksey,  who  is  on  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  for  a  trip  around  the 
world. 


porter  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal, 
has  left  on  a  vacation.  During  his 
absence  J.  Frank  Williams  is  covering 
his  beat. 

John  P.  Lally,  Chicago  Daily  News 
fiction  editor,  has  written  a  new  serial. 
“Ann  Herrick,”  now  appearing  which 
deals  with  conditions  confronting 
Chicago’s  unpaid  school  teachers. 

Victor  Bienstock  has  become  news 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin  and 
of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  in 
New  York  City,  having  given  up  his 
position  as  reporter  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 

James  M.  Minifie  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  in  Basel  this  week 
where  he  covered  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

Mark  Sullivan,  well-known  political 
commentator  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  will  deliver  the  commencement 
address  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  June  12. 

Charles  Massey,  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  copy  desk  is  on  vacation. 

Allen  B.  MacMurphy,  telegraj^  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  returned  to  work  after  a  week’s 
vacation  in  New^  Hampshire.  Leon 
Campbell,  state  edftor,  has  been  on  the 
wire  desk. 

Lyall  H.  Hill,  state  editor,  and  Harold 
Senior,  police .  reporter,  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  who  have  been  iil 
have  returned  to  work. 

James  J.  Rieden,  night  city  editor. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  ROBERT  DeHAVEN,  staff 
announcer  for  WTMJ,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  station,  to  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Mears  Pray  at  Ashland,  Wis., 
May  1. 

Florentius  W.  Tamaskers,  editor, 
Carroll  (la.)  News,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lucille  Olson  of  Newman  Grove,  April 
28.  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Miss  Gara  Millson,  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch,  to  George  S.  Isaacs,  Utica, 
in  Syracuse  recently. 

Raymond  J.  Tattam,  New  York  Sun 
staff,  to  Miss  Margaret  T.  McDer- 
niott  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  May  6,  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Dorothy  Crook,  reporter, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger,  to 
George  Deisher,  recently. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Chicago  herald  and  ex¬ 
aminer,  ten-page  spring  auto¬ 
mobile  section  Sunday,.  April  30,  edited 
by  Robert  Copeland,  automobile  editor. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
^al.  May  7,  special  section  for 
Founder’s  day  sales  by  Lowenstein’s 
department  store. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
May  2,  ten-page  supplement  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company  in  connection  with 
Kroger  Food  Foundation  Cooking 
School. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  May  7,  4- 
page  section  devoted  to  the  Journal’s 
third  annual  electric  refrigerator  show. 


1933 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News,  16-page  “Baby”  section  May  1 
in  connection  with  Child  Health  day. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  budget  section, 
6  pages,  April  30. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  Attleboro 
Day  special  edition,  two  sections,  30 
pages.  May  4. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  May  7,  Ro¬ 
tary  International,  12  pages,  half-size, 
for  the  Rotarians  of  the  Eighth, 
I  welfth  and  Fifteenth  districts  of  Ro¬ 
tary  International  annual  conference  in 
Wichita,  last  week. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
April  30,  8-page  section  devoted  to 
Cohen  Brothers’  “Blue  Ribbon  Sale.” 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune, 
April-  30,  6-page  section  devoted  to 
Maas  Brothers’  47th  anniversary  sale. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  12- 
page  Baby  Week  EMition  in  tabloid 
size.  May  5. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Alamaba  Jour¬ 
nal,  16- page  Baby  Week  Edition,  April 
28. 

Newton  (la.)  Daily  News,  Newton 
Day  edition,  April  29.  Twenty -two 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  special  sales 
event.  The  edition  carried  more  local 
linage  than  any  since  the  latter  part 
of  1931. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Detroit  adcraft  club  has 

elected  George  M.  Slocum,  De¬ 
troit  manager  for  Macfadden  Publica¬ 
tions,  president,  succeeding  John  Gaug- 
hen  of  the  Capper  Farm  papers. 

Twenty-seventh  annual  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club  “rukus”  will  be  held 
beginning  at  midnight  of  May  27, 
Philip  J.  Sinnott,  president,  and  Mer- 
riel  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  event, 
have  announced. 

Problems  confronting  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  discussed  from  all  angles 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  division  of  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspaper  Association  at  the  Roy^ 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  this  week.  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  E.  La  Branche,  of  Three 
Rivers,  pointed  out  that  a  new  division 
had  b^n  formed  for  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  weeklies.  At  the  business 
meeting  C.  V.  Chatters,  Brampton,  was 
elected  president. 

Francis  Jamieson,  Trenton  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  and  winner 
of  the  1932  Pulitzer  reporting  prize, 
spoke  before  the  Hudson  County  (N. 
J.)  Press  Club  May  6. 

Board  of  directors  of  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Mae 
Shortle;  vice-president,  Florence  Pet- 
tinger;  corresponding  secretary,  Clara 
Haskell  Vorce;  recording  secretary, 
Dariel  F.  Steer;  treasurer,  Laura  Ro- 
senstein.  At  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  May  2  the  following  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors :  Dariel 
Steer,  Helen  Rockey,  Cara  H.  Vorce, 
to  serve  for  three  years;  Emma  Dot 
Partridge,  Florence  Pettinger  for  two 
years;  and  Marion  Solodar  for  one 
year.  Retiring  directors  are  Sadie 
Emanuel,  Sue  Flanagan,  Dorothy 
Crowne.  Elsie  Wilson,  and  Florence 
Wall.  Bess  Hallock  was  appointed 
Mutual  Fund  Chairman  to  take  the 
place  of  Florence  Ficke,  resigned. 

J.  Eugene  Dugan  of  the  Monmouth 
(N.  J.)  Democrat  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monmouth  County  (N. 
J.)  Press  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  recently. 
Others  elected  were:  Fred  S.  Hayes, 
Red  Bank  Register,  \nce-president ; 
Malcolm  T.  Swann,  A'sbury  Park  Press, 
secretary,  and  Miss  Mabel  Brown, 
Matawan  Journal,  treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  Newspaper  Club  or 
Boston  were  re-elected  recently.  They 
are :  William  H.  Holden,  special  writer, 
editor-in-chief ;  Harold  F.  XNTieeler, 
managing  editor,  of  the  Tras-eler,  and 
George  W'.  Perkins  of  the  Globe,  re¬ 
porters.  The  annual  dinner  follow^  at 
the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  club  was 
founded  in  1885.  Two  of  the  original 
members  are  still  in  active  service. 
William  D.  Sullivan,  of  the  Globe,  and 
Fred  W.  Ford  of  the  Transcript, 
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Circulation 


SALES  TAX  CLARIFIED 
FOR  N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS 


Bojr*  atid  Stand  Ownars  Selling 
$1,250  Per  Quarter  Must  Pay 
One  Per  Cent  Levy — 

Others  Exempt 

Newspaper  boys  and  dealers  who 
make  sales  amounting  to  as  much  as 
$1,250  a  quarter,  buying  their  news¬ 
papers  at  a  wholesale  price  and  selling 
them  to  readers,  will  be  liable  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  1 -per-cent  sales  tax  which 
went  into  effect  May  1  in  New  York 
state,  according  to  Mark  Graves,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  If 
the  newspapers  are  sold  by  direct  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publisher,  however,  or  if 
they  are  mailed  to  subscribers  within 
the  state,  the  newspaper  itself  must  pay 
the  tax.  Even  the  privilege  of  return¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  unsold  papers 
does  not  make  independent  dealers  or 
carriers  employes  of  the  paper  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  paper  liable  for  the 
tax. 

Any  dealer  making  less  than  $1,250 
of  sales  in  three  months  is  exempt  from 
the  tax. 

Mr.  Graves  explained  this  and  other 
points  about  the  application  of  the  new 
law  in  a  conference  with  trade  paper 
editors  in  New  York  City  May  5.  He 
^led  the  tax  “most  difficult”  to  admin- 
isttf,  and  said  that  on  many  fine  points 
rulings  would  have  to  be  determined 
later.  In  general,  he  said,  two  factors 
control  interpretation  of  the  law — 
whether  tangible  personal  property  is 
actually  sold  and  delivered,  and  at  whi<± 
stage  of  distribution  the  sale  is  made 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  points 
newspaper  advertising  does  not  bear  a 
feuc,  since  the  sale  does  not  involve  de¬ 
livery  at  tangible  property  to  the  buyer 
of  space. 

Under  the  second  point  any  purchaser 
of  property  for  resale  may  give  the 
seller  a  written  statement  to  that  effect 
and  thus  make  the  transaction  tax  free. 
While  Mr.  Graves  did  not  apply  this 
comment  specifically  to  the  newspaper 
field,  examides  he  cited  in  other  fields 
indi<^ted  that  such  products  as  paper 
and  ink  would  not  be  taxed  when  bought 
by  the  newspaper,  since  they  are  resold 
to  readers ;  but  that  sale  of  a  linotype 
to  a  newspaper  would  be  taxed  as  a 
retail  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Sales  of  newspapers  delivered  to  read¬ 
ers  outside  the  state,  and  purchases  of 
materials  from  outside  the  state,  Mr. 
Graves  pointed  out,  constitute  interstate 
commerce  and  thus  escape  the  state  tax 

Publications  printed  outside  New 
York  state,  even  though  they  maintain 
offices  in  the  sUte,  may  be  sold  in  New 
York  without  tax 

The  law  forbids  merchants  to  adver¬ 
tise  that  ^  they  absorb  the  tax  and  do 
not  consider  it  in  fixing  their  retail 
prices. 

It  was  estimated  in  New  York  this 


week  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
out  of  approximately  13,000  newsdealers 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  will  be  affected  by  the 
sales  tax.  This  means  that  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers  have 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $1,250  a  quarter. 

Circulator  men  in  New  York,  to 
whom  Editor  &  Publisher  talked,  did 
not  anticipate  any  change  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  rate  to  dealers  as  a  result  of  the 


PROMOTING  AIR  RACES 


New  Group  Cooperating  with  News¬ 
papers  and  Civic  Organisations 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Puslishu) 
Chicago,  May  9 — A  new  idea  in 
newspaper  promotion,  namely,  air  race 
meets,  is  being  offered  to  newspaj^rs 
by  the  American  Air  Race  Association, 
Inc.,  through  a  working  agreement  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  News  Syndicate. 
The  plan  is  to  interest  local  sponsors  in 
local  air  meets  as  a  new  avenue  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  promotion. 

The  Tribune  is  holding  its  own  air 
meet  here  July  1-4  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Air  Race  Association. 
Major  R.  W.  Schroeder,  pioneer  avia¬ 
tion  expert,  is  president. 

Besides  the  Tribune,  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  was  first  news- 
papCT  to  avail  itself  of  this  form  of  pro¬ 
motion.  The  Star-Telegram  sponsored 
an  air  show  at  Fort  Worth  for  its  Ice 
and  Milk  Fund  on  May  5,  6  and  7. 
The  association,  through  the  Tribune 
syndicate,  is  negotiating  with  newspa^rs 
in  the  following  cities;  Kansas  City, 
Duluth,  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Rock, 
Hot  Springs,  Springfield  (Mo.),  Tulsa, 
Des  Moines  and  Fort  Smith. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  air  meets  in  Omaha  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  The  Omaha  meet,  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  will  be  held  June  16-18.  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  show  will  be  staged  June  23-25 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Minneapolis 
Journal. 


25,000  Attend  ProgrM*  Exposition 

The  Lawrence  Progress  Exposition, 
sponsored  by  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Daily  Eagle  and  Evenmg  Tribune, 
clos^  May  6  after  presenting  a  success¬ 
ful  six-day  program  which  attracted 
more  than  25,000  visitors.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35  firms  cooperated  in  offering 
86  IxMths  displaying  every  convenience 
and  comfort  for  the  modern  home. 
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GIVING  READERS  FLOWERS 

The  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser, 
through  its  home  garden  editor,  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Vick,  is  distributing  without 
charge  to  readers  a  large  quantity  of 
the  Sunday  Advertiser’s  new  giant 
dahlia  flowered  zinnia  “Bab”  created 
by  Mr.  Vick  to  help  start  new  gardens 
this  spring.  The  daily  recently  started  a 
new  series  of  radio  programs  over 
WNAC  entitled,  “The  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  Speaks.” 


SUNDAY  PRICE  INCREASED 


Litchfield  Cooking  School 

The  Litchfield  (Ill.)  News-Herald 
conducted  its  first  free  cooking  school 
and  home  makers’  institute  at  the  Litch¬ 
field  high  school,  May  3-4-5.  Thirty 
Litchfield  merchants  joined  with  the 
Red  and  White  stores  in  displays.  J. 
Marvin  Larkin  of  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  in  direct  charge,  and  Mrs. 
Eunice  Larkin  was  the  lecturer-demon¬ 
strator. 


Fiction  Section  Revived 

The  Cleveland  Sunday  Plain  Dealer 
has  restored  its  tabloid  fiction  section 
which  was  temporarily  dropped  when 
the  magazine  section  was  enlarged  to 
the  size  of  the  paper’s  regular  page 
form.  Features,  local  and  those  syn¬ 
dicated,  are  now  printed  in  the  magazine 
section. 


Baseball  School  for  Boys 

In  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
Braves  and  the  Red  Sox,  the  Boston 
Herald  is  offering  to  boys  under  16  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  fine  points  of 
baseball  at  the  Herald  Baseball  School, 
held  every  Saturday  morning  in  May  at 
the  local  ball  grounds. 

Printing  Localised  Cartoon  Strip 

The  Albany  (N,  Y.)  Evening  News 
is  printing  a  new  localized  cartoon  strip. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  history  of  Albany. 
The  research  work  and  text  are  being 
done  by  Francis  P.  Kimball,  reporter, 
and  the  illustration  by  Jerry  Costello, 
cartoonist. 


El  Paso  Times  Goes  to  Ten  Cents— 
Sales  Boys  Restricted 

The  £/ Faro  (Tex.)  Timej,  morning 
paper,  raised  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
issue  on  May  7  to  10  cents  from  5  cents. 
The  weekly  carrier  delivery  price  rs 
mains  at  15  cents  a  week  for  7  issues. 

At  the  same  time.  Publisher  Dorrance 
D.  Roderick  announced  a  new  policy  of 
keeping  Sunday  salesboys  out  of  the 
residence  district.  The  paper  nay  bg 
purchased  on  the  streets  only  in  the 
business  district,  and  at  drug  stores  aid 
other  places  regularly  selling  papers. 

Mr.  Roderick  announced  the  new  pol¬ 
icy  because,  he  said,  El  Pasoans  had 
complained  that  the  boys’  yells  kept 
them  from  sleeping  late  on  Sunday. 

The  new  policy,  it  was  learned,  also 
is  an  experiment  in  an  effort  to  increase 
home  delivered  circulation.  By  makiig 
the  Sunday  [»per  less  easy  to  get,  and 
by  boosting  its  price  to  10  cents,  the 
publishers  hope  to  increase  weekly  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  the  argument  that,  by  the 
payment  of  just  5  cents  more  than  the 
Sunday  price,  the  paper  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  door  7  days  a  week. 

The  week  day  sales  price  remains  at 
3  cents. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  price, 
the  Sunday  Times  added  an  8-page 
Everyweek  Magazine  section. 

Serial  Announced  by  NEA 

Katharine  Haviland-Taylor,  novelist 
and  playwright,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
novel  soon  to  be  issued  by  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  called  “Ba»‘gain  Bride”  and 
is  for  release  June  12. 


Sponsored  Electrical  Exposition 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Stor  a  six-day  Electrical  Prog¬ 
ress  Exposition  was  held  this  week  at 
Music  Hall.  The  Times-Star  arranged 
all  the  details  of  the  show,  rented  all 
the  booths  and  furnished  all  decorations 
and  entertainment. 


Obtains  Fair  Concession 

Century  News  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  awarded  the  concession  to  erect 
100  outside  booths  and  portable  stands 
at  A  Centun^  of  Progress  for  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  program  guides, 
candy,  gum,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco 
and  souvenirs. 


Conducted  Cooking  Scbool 

The  Kansas  City  Kansan  recently 
completed  a  three-day  cooking  school  in 
the  Memorial  Hall  and  h^  a  total 
registered  attendance  of  5,600.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  Frank  Decatur 
White. 


DAN  A.  CARROU 

Publishers'  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers: 

Washington  Star 
Indianapolis  News 
Montreal  Daily  Star 
Richmond  News  Leader 

Small  list. 
Individual  Service 
110  £.  42nd  St.,  NewYotk 


Cooking  Scbool  in  Manitowoc 

The  Manitowoc  (Wis.j  Herald- 
Times  sponsore'I  a  cooking  school  at 
the  Gipitol  Theatre,  May  8-12. 


Users  Room  ^ 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS, M.Y. 
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UPWARD  SWING  STARTED 
A.A.A.A.  IS  TOLD 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


j  “At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  cotji- 
I  pjny  was  still  unable  to  keep  up  with 
^  wders,”  Mr.  Mims  added.  “And  thus 
Oemson  Bros.,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
I  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  history,  have 
I  a  real  golden  anniversary  in  depres- 
1  sion’s  worst  year.” 

j  The  growth  of  Spud  cigarettes  “in 
*  a  market  where  giants  crowded  t,he 
i  marketplace  and  where  there  seemed 
1  scant  hope  for  an  infant  in  swaddling 
I  clothes  to  grow  up,”  was  told  by  Mr. 
I  Mims,  who  quoted  Henry  Eckhardt,  of 
I  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York,  the 
<{  agency  which  placed  Spud  advertising, 
j  Spuds,  brought  out  in  1928,  were  not 
n  advertised  until  March;  1928.  The  first 
'  advertising  was  based  on  a  contest, 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  Spud 
smokers  liked,  not  the  menthol  flavor, 
but  the  coolness  of  the  smoke.  The 
i  advertising  was  then  based  on  the 
i  “menthol-cooled”  theme.  By  the  end  of 
I  the  first  year  Spud  sales  were  definitely 
j  on  the  increase.  Laboratory  tests  and 
consumer  check-ups  brought  new 
themes,  which  were  industriously  adver¬ 
tised.  As  a  result,  “1929  brought  an 
increase  of  78  per  cent  over  1928,  and 
1930  an  increase  of  126  per  cent.” 

In  1931  Spud  became  the  largest  sell¬ 
ing  cigarette  retailing  above  the  level 
of  the  ‘Big  Four.’  Spud’s  sales  curve 
'  continuously  went  up  during  1932  while 
flat  of  the  business  as  a  whole  went 
down.  This  in  spite  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  20-cent  price  all  through  1932. 

Mr.  Mims  concluded  his  talk  with  the 
comment  that  the  decline  in  advertising 
linage  during  the  depression  would  have 
been  much  greater  except  for  such  re¬ 
sourceful  work  by  agencies  as  that  men¬ 
tioned. 


up  f  1 
ng 
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Frank  G.  Hubbard,  vice-president  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  described 
the  newspaper  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  National  Canners’  Association  early 
in  1932  when  it  became  necessary  to 
reduce  an  overstock  of  canned  goods 
quickly.  The  association  had  been  using 
an  educational  campaign  in  magazines, 
but  wanted  quick  selling  action,  l^e 
agency  rushed  through  a  plan  by  which 
newspapers  in  70  cities  carried  eight 
haK-pages  in  eight  consecutive  weelcs, 
taring  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  page  with 
tie-up  advertising  by  retailers  of  canned 
goods.  With  the  aid  of  manual*  and 
other  promotional  material  issued  by 
the  agency,  70  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  succeeded  in  this  effort,  and  as 
a  reward  got  four  additional  half-pages, 
while  other  newspapers  got  additional 
quarter-pages. 

One  result  was  that  2,303  retailers, 
and  nearly  as  many  wholesalers,  can¬ 
ners,  and  brokers,  many  of  whom  had 
never  advertised  before,  bought  space, 
and  the  canning  industry  cleaned  up  its 
access  stocks  so  that  statistically  it  was 
in  the  best  position  it  had  ever  enjoyed. 
While  the  association  spent  $260,000  on 
advertising,  the  tie-up  advertising  was 
estimated  at  national  rates  to  amount  to 
$3jM,000,  a  total  of  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  of  space  sold  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Anothw  advertising  success  described 
^s  the  introduction  of  a  new  gasoline 
^  Continental  Oil  Company,  in  which 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  played  an  important  part.  Shelley 
E.  Tracy,  president  of  the  agency,  told 
how  his  organization  had  studied  the 
problems  involved  by  running  a  leased 
nlling  station,  where  agency  executives 
put  on  overalls  and  personally  sold  to 
motorists.  They  learned  tluit  quick 
sluing  and  smooth  acceleration  were 
uw  qualities  most  desired  by  drivers. 
The  company  made  its  gasoline  fit  these 
spMifications,  then  launched  an  adver- 
t>smg  campaign  including  a  $10,000 
contest  for  a  name.  More  than  a  mil- 
u<»  entries  were  received;  two  million 
anvers  visited  Conoco  stations  in  a 
short  time,  of  whom  half  were  new 
^hstoraers  ;  the  number  of  controlled 
hwer  omlets  went  up  32  per  cent ;  and 
y«s  vohMne  rose  more  than  6  per  cent, 
a  decline  of  nearly  5  per  cent 


for  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  whole. 
Fifteen  hundred  newspaper  publishers, 
Mr.  Tracy  said,  are  enjoying  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent  in  the  company’s  linage 
as  compared  with  the  same  months  a 
year  before. 

Gilbert  Kinney,  vice-president  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
told  how  the  Scott  Paper  Company, 
advertising  toilet  tissue,  had  increased 
its  sales  in  the  three  years  from  1930 
to  1932  by  five  million  dollars  over  the 
preceding  three  years.  The  company 
has  increased  its  advertising  more  than 
26  per  cent  over  1929,  and  spent  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  $1,600,000  in 
three  years.  At  the  same  time  qualitv 
has  bwn  increased  and  price  reduced. 
Now,  he  said,  the  same  sort  of  prelim¬ 
inary  work  is  being  done  on  Scott 
paper  towels  for  kitchen  use,  with  the 
prospect  that  some  day  there  will  be 
an  advertising  appropriation  for  these 
equal  to  that  now  us^  on  toilet  tissue. 

A  talking  picture  shown  by  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Ewald  described  the  Chevrolet 
campaign  by  which  its  1933  models  were 
announced.  The  backbone  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  it  was  reiterated,  was  newspaper 
advertising. 

Ben  Duffy,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  showed  charts 
prepared  from  the  results  of  advertising 
tests  his  agency  had  carried  on.  They 
showed  wide  variation  in  cost  per  in¬ 
quiry  and  in  cost  per  sale.  Such  tests, 
Mr.  Duffy  said,  added  to  the  space  buy¬ 
er’s  experience  and  made  possible  im¬ 
proved  space  buying. 

Otis  L.  Wiese,  editor  of  McCall’s 
Magasitu,  told  the  audience  that  he 
found  in  readers  a  “general  tough 
niindedness,”  a  willingness  to  face  real¬ 
ities  and  disregard  old  taboos.  In  the 
non-fiction  field  he  found  an  amazing 
reaction  to  articles  on  economics. 

W.  Roe  Alderson,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  described  the 
national  drug  survey  carried  on  by  that 
department  last  year. 

Dr.  Miller  McQintock,  director  of 
the  Albert  Russel  Erskine  Bureau  for 
Street  Traffic  Research  at  Harvard 
University,  described  the  efforts  being 
made  under  his  direction  to  obtain  an 
“authentic  circulation  statement”  for 
outdoor  advertising,  showing  the  inten¬ 
sity  and  extent  to  which  buying  power 
is  covered  by  the  showings  available. 
In  this  work,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

Oswald  W.  Knauth,  treasurer  of  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  told  the  agency  men  that 
“lack  of  sdes-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  most  of  our  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tions”  constitutes  a  serious  drag  on  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  the  agencies’  bij;  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  next  25  years  will  lie 
in  advising  manufacturers  what  kind  of 
goods  to  produce.  Mr.  Knauth  was 
prevented  from  attending  the  meeting 
by  illness  and  his  speech  was  read. 

At  the  annual  dinner  tonight  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  Henry  T.  Rainey, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Rainey,  flying  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  a  midwest  trip,  was 
grounded  at  Pittsburgh  and  made  his 
address  by  radio.  Entertainers  in¬ 
cluded  John  Charles  Thomas,  Countess 
Olga  Albani,  and  the  Revelers  Quartet. 

MAJOR  CHARLES  BRADLEY 


Newspaperman  Decorated  (or  Hero¬ 
ism  by  3  Countries  Dies 
Major  Charles  Bradley  of  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  a  newspaperman 
who  received  decorations  from  three 
governments  for  gallantry  in  action 
during  the  World  War,  died  May  3  in 
Seattle  at  the  age  of  50. 

Born  in  Norwood,  Minn.,  he  had 
worked  on  a  Minneapolis  newspaper  and 
in  later  years  served  on  papers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle.  He  volunteered 
for  military  service  when  Minnesota 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  Rainbow 
Division  and  was  decorated  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian,  French  and  U.  S.  Governments. 

At  one  time  Major  Bradley  was  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  at  his  death 
was  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


BURL  ARMSTRONG 


Political  Writer  and  Former  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  M.  E.  Diea  at  52 

Burl  Armstrong,  52,  political  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  and  for¬ 
merly  its  managing  editor,  and  widely 
known  newspaper  man  of  the  west,  died 
at  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake 
City,  May  7,  from  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  stricken  while  motoring  on  April 
24.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Kan.  In  1906  he  and  his  father 
went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  founded  the 
old  Intermountain  Republican.  In  1913 
the  younger  Armstrong  became  a  writer 
for  the  motion  picture  industry  in  Los 
Angeles.  Later  he  became  a  political 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  After 
serving  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
he  re-entered  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  as  an  executive  in  the  scenario  de¬ 
partment  of  Universal  Pictures  Inc. 

When  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  came  under  one 
management  two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  given  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  latter  paper,  but 
during  the  recent  political  campaign  and 
Utah  state  legislature  his  talents  as  a 
political  writer  caused  him  to  leave  the 
editorial  chair  to  act  as  a  special  writer. 


Cl^bttuar^ 

Mrs.  DOROTHY  CLUGSTON 
COLLIER,  wife  of  Charles  E. 
Collier,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  died  April 
29  at  her  home  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

Walter  C.  Jacots,  60,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vailsburgh  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
president  of  the  Central  Electrotype 
Foundry  Company  of  Newark,  died  sud¬ 
denly  from  a  heart  attack  in  his  home 
there  this  week. 

A.  M.  Davis,  66,  father  of  H.  L. 
Davis,  general  manager  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  died  unexpec¬ 
tedly  May  1  at  his  home.  Another  son. 
Everett  Davis,  is  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Post-Crescent. 

William  C.  Payne,  Needham  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Bo^on  Traveler  apd 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Registrars  of 
that  town,  died  at  his  home  last  week 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Charles  J.  Martin,  50,  correspon¬ 
dent,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen 
for  the  past  20  years  in  Chelmsford, 
Westford  and  surrounding  towns,  died 
last  week. 

Alfred  D.  Riras,  71,  at  one  time 
with  the  Associated  Press,  in  New  York, 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City,  and  lately 
vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Compimy,  K^sas  City, 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  last  week. 

Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Joslin  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  mother  of  Theodore  G. 
Joslin,  former  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Boston  Transcript  and  hter 
secretary  to  former  President  Hoover, 
died  last  week. 

Donald  Brenham  McKay,  Jr.,  26. 
eldest  son  of  Col.  D.  B.  McKay,  editor 
and  publisher,  Tampa  Daily  Times,  died 
May  5  at  the  city  hospital  from  a  fever 
contracted  during  a  three-year  residence 
in  Colombia,  South  America. 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  77,  editor. 
Beardstoitm  (Ill.)  Illinoisan-Star  died 
in  that  city  May  1  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  A  newspaper  publisher 
since  1894,  he  purchased  the  Star  in 
1914  and  operated  it  in  partnership  with 
his  son,  L.  G.  Schaeffer.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  city  attorney  in  1927  and  was 
filling  that  office  when  he  becanse  ill. 

R.  Roy  Bruning,  publisher,  Havana 
(Ill.)  Democrat  for  the  past  17  years, 
died  May  2. 

Alexander  Macdonald  Allen,  88, 
former  editor  Huron  (Ont.)  Signal, 
died  May  3  in  his  home  in  Toronto. 

George  P.  Bush,  38,  editor,  Bienville 
Democrat,  published  at  Arcadia,  La., 
died  May  2  at  New  Orleans  where  he 
had  been  removed  ten  days  previously  for 
treatment.  He  was  first  vice-president 
of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association. 


George  F.  Norton,  70,  retired  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  May  2  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  from  effects  of  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Government  printing  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  some  time  before  acquiring 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  News- 
Item.  He  subsequently  sold  his  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  to  the  Winchester  Star. 

Charles  F.  Williams,  Sr.,  former 
publisher  and  founder,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Leader,  died  at  his  home  in 
Lafayette,  May  8. 

Charles  Thomas  Stoney,  70, 
former  editor  and  publisher,  Tooele 
(Utah)  Tremscript  and  later  with  sev¬ 
eral  Utah  newspapers  died  in  a  Salt 
Lake  City  hospital  last  week. 

John  Blossom  Smith,  60,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  business  manager,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram  and  since  1917 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Arlington 
(Cal.)  Times,  a  weekly,  died  at  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  May  2. 

Albert  Taylor  Clark,  91,  one  of  thq 
editors  of  the  old  Dallas  Commercial 
News  and  Herald  and  later  with .  the 
Dallas  News  after  the  former  was  sold 
to  the  News,  died  rwently  at  the  home 
of  a  son  near  Potosi,  Tex. 

Peter  P.  Missall,  48,  manager  of 
the  home  delivery  section,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  circulation  department, 
died  last  week  in  his  home  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  a.  L.  Kates,  66,  wife  of  the 
editor  and  owner,  Claremore  (Okla.) 
Progress,  died  recently. 

Benjamin  I.  Sherwood,  81,  editor. 
West  Winfield  (N.  Y.)  Star,  died  May 
4  at  his  home. 

George  C.  Phillips,  85,  for  53  years 
employed  in  the  circulation  and  mailing 
departments,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  May 
6. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Hardy,  69,  society  editor, 
Tipton  (Ind.)  Tribune,  for  25  years, 
di^  April  28  of  heart  disease. 

Aquilla  Curtis,  77,  editor,  Pekin 
(Ind.)  Banner,  died  May  1. 

George  N.  Neff,  72,  for  many  years 
with  the  Kanscu  City  Drover^  Tele¬ 
gram,  which  his  brother,  J.  H.  Neff, 
founded  in  1886,  died  May  4  in  Kansas 
City,  The  Neff  publications  include 
live  stock  dailies  also  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Omaha. 

C,  B.  Pride,  79,  president  of  the 
Tomahawk  (Wis.)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  died  in  a  Chicago  hotel  April 
26.  His  company  was  forced  into  re¬ 
ceivership  in  19^.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Pride  was  said  to  have  paid  wages 
and  salaries  from  his  own  fortune. 

Guy  F.  Lie,  53,  for  30  years  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Nevf  York  Daily  News,  died  in  a 
hospital  in  White  Plains,  N,  Y.,  April 
26.  He  became  ill  last  fall  after  a 
vacation  in  England. 

Herbert  E.  Hill,  52,  for  several  years 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  which  vras  taken  over  by 
the  Albany  Times-Union  in  1924,  died 
May  2  in  Albany, 


LUTHER  A.  BREWER 

Luther  A,  Brewer,  74,  political  leader, 
art  patron  and  former  owner  of  tlw 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Republican,  died  in 
Cedar  Rapids  l^iy  6.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  woric  in  18w  with  the  Republican, 
and  later  became  owner.  He  sold  the 
paper  in  1922.  He  was  an  old-line  Re¬ 
publican  who  fought  radical  tendencies 
in  the  party.  He  was  a  vigorous  op¬ 
ponent  of  former  Senator  Smith  W. 
Brookhart.  He  was  known  throughout 
the  world  for  his  collection  of  rare 
books. 


UEUT.  E,  C,  WOLF 

Lieut.  Edmund  C.  Wolf,  a  former 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  staff, 
was  killed  in  an  air  crash  near  Devine, 
Tex.,  May  5.  Richard  L.  Meredith,  a 
sergeant,  also  was  killed  in  the  same 
crash.  Lieut.  Wolf  left  the  Star  to  enter 
the  air  service  as  a  cadet  more  than  a 
year  ago.  After  completing  his  train¬ 
ing  with  honors,  he  was  commissioned 
at  Kelly  Field.  He  joined  the  Star’s 
advertising  staff  in  1929,  moving  to  the 
editorial  staff  in  1931. 
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WHEN  “BOSS”  LORD  RULED 
THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


claimed:  “Mr.  Dana  told  you  to  take 
me  on  again.” 

Bill  Young  looked  up  quizzically. 
“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  ^  Take  your 
coat  off  and  get  to  work.  You  can  have 
your  copy  desk  job  again.” 

“After  that,  my  troubles  were  over,” 
Mr.  Lord  says  today,  with  a  happy 
smile. 

From  1877,  continuing  for  36  years, 
Mr.  Lord  did  not  leave  the  Sun  office 
again  in  search  of  bigger  fields  to  con¬ 
quer.  He  stayed  in  New  York,  and 
watched  the  city  take  on  different  and 
newer  colors.  He  saw  the  personali¬ 
ties  that  made  New  York  fade  and 
vanish,  leaving  little  behind  in  the  way 
ol  adequate  compensations.  He  saw 
that  best  beloved  newspaper  idol  of 
them  all.  the  venerable  William  Cul¬ 
len  Bryant,  walk  to  and  from  his  office 
at  the  Evening  Post.  He  saw  this  pleas¬ 
ant  gentleman  parade  the  town,  proud 
in  the  attention  he  was  getting.  His 
practice  was  to  walk  to  and  from  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Post  through 
crowded  Broadway,  quite  conscious  of 
the  glances  cast  his  way.  In  describ¬ 
ing  VV'illiam  Cullen  Bryant  of  that  day, 
Mr.  Lord  says: 

“He  was  of  commanding  presence, 
walking  with  great  dignity  and  he  wore 
a  long  large  flowing  snow  white  beared 
that  made  him  especially  conspicuous. 
His  newspaper  enemies  used  to  accuse 
him  of  vanity  and  they  jeered  his  per¬ 
sonal  ap^arance,  especially  his  beard. 
But  he  impressed  me  as  being  a  fine 
specimen  of  manhood.  He  was  a  lover 
as  well  as  a  maker  of  literature  and  he 
gave  to  the  Evening  Post  a  reputation 
for  literary  excellence  which  has  been 
abundantly  sustained  through  all  these 
years.” 

After  his  Syracuse  exp)eriences,  Mr. 
Lord  ^ve  up  all  thoughts  of  becoming 
a  publisher.  He  felt  happy  to  give  his 
best  for  Dana’s  Sun.  At  this  time  Bal¬ 
lard  Smith  was  the  managing  editor. 
He  did  not  take  his  work  too  seriously, 
and  his  absences  from  the  office  be¬ 
came  a  habit.  He  went  about  a  great 
deal  in  society  and  was  very  popular. 
He  was  unable  to  do  justice  to  his 
newsp>ap>er  work.  Many  evenings  Bal¬ 
lard  Smith,  before  stepping  out  of  the 
office,  would  turn  to  Mr.  Lord  and  say, 
“Would  you  mind  sitting  at  my  desk 
until  I  return?”  Mr.  Lord  did  not 
mind. 

Dr.  John  B.  Wood,  “the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  condenser,”  suffered  from  failing 
eyes.  While  his  services  and  value  to 
the  Sun  did  not  diminish,  yet  he  could 
no  longer  participate  in  active  work. 
The  position  of  night  editor,  held  by 
“Doc”  Wood,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Lord. 
It  meant  a  raise  in  salary,  and  it  also 
meant  greater  influence  in  the  office. 
Mr.  Lord  proved  an  able  night  editor. 
For  two  years  he  held  this  desk,  and 
then  he  found  himself  filling  in  more 
and  more  at  the  managing  editor’s  cor¬ 
ner.  Ballard  Smith  calM  upx>n  young 
Lord  with  increasing  frequency.  The 
night  editor,  only  28  years  old,  re¬ 
sponded  eagerly.  He  felt  pleased  and 
honored  at  the  importance  of  his  task. 
The  managing  editor  became  ill  and  then 
came  into  the  office  less  than  ever.  Mr. 
Lord  still  continued  to  substitute  for 
Smith  whenever  the  occasion  arose. 

And  then,  one  afternoon,  Mr.  Dana 
called  his  night  editor  into  his  office 
for  a  conference. 

“Mr.  Lord,”  Dana  began  without  p>re- 
liminaries  or  without  warning.  “I’m 
going  to  make  you  managing  ^itor.” 

The  night  editor  almost  collapsed.  He 
shot  a  quick  glance  at  Mr.  Dana,  and 
then  looked  down  at  his  feet.  He  stood 
gazing  at  his  feet  while  he  responded 
hesitatingly : 

“I’d  like  very  much  to  be  managing 
editor,  but  I  don’t  think  I’m  capable  of 
handling  the  job.” 

“What  are  you  deficient  in?”  Mr, 
Dana  asked. 

Mr.  Lord  replied:  “I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  politics,  drama,  finance  or 
art.” 


To  which  Mr.  Dana  countered:  “Why 
not  take  a  little  time  to  pwlish  up  on 
your  deficiencies.” 

“I  haven’t  time  to  do  that  and  be 
managing  editor,”  Mr.  Lord  answered. 

Dana  said ;  “I  had  time  for  that.  You 
can  study  the  subjects  in  which  you  are 
deficient  and  you  will  soon  know  how 
to  run  a  newspapjer.” 

Mr.  Lord,  while  not  desiring  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  managing  editor,  did  not 
snub  the  job.  He  had  had  his  heart  set 
on  editorial  writing,  but  being  managing 
editor  gave  him  opp)ortunity  enough  to 
guide  the  destiny  of  many  a  man  and 
woman.  His  duties  were  to  begin  Jan. 
1,  1881.  The  Associated  Press  for  that 
day  carried  the  announcement  that  “C 
S.  Lord,  for  ten  years  connected  with 
the  Sun,  and  among  the  best  known  and 
most  brilliant  men  on  the  New  York 
press,  succeeds  Ballard  Smith  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun.”  The  Syracuse 
Herald  voiced  its  approval  of  the  change, 
and  recalled  Mr.  Lord’s  brief  advent  in 
local  politics: 

The  editorial  promotion  of  Mr.  Chester  S. 
Lord  on  the  Sun  staff  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  friends  of  that  enterprising 
newspaper.  Mr.  Lord  is  a  wide-awake  knight 
of  the  quill,  with  abundant  originality  and 
an  experience  extending  over  a  number  of 
years.  He  will  long  be  remembered  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  his  appearance  here  once  in  what 
the  Journal  would  call  the  character  of  an 
‘adventurer’,  and  by  the  success  of  his  efforts 
in  driving  sundry  local  politicians  wild  and 
unloading  his  freight  at  his  own  terms. 

At  the  age  of  30  Mr.  Lord  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  field  of  .American  jour¬ 
nalism  of  his  day.  Small  wonder  then, 
that  the  modest  Lord  hesitated  about 
going  to  the  helm.  However,  it  meant 
a  raise  in  salary — from  $50  a  week  to 
$75 — which  was  not  to  be  lightly  tossed 
aside. 

After  33  years  of  work  at  the  head 
of  his  paper,  and  becoming,  in  the  eyes 
of  Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Columbia  University,  “one  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  figures  in  the  newspaper  life  of 
•America.’’  Mr.  Lord  looks  back  re¬ 
luctantly  at  his  “wasted  time.”  He  con¬ 
fidentially  confesses: 


“Now,  I  never  wanted  to  be  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  city  editor  or  to  hold 
an  executive  place  of  any  sort,  and  to 
this  day  I  do  not  know  why  I  was  se¬ 
lected.  I  wanted  to  write.  I  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  be  an  editorial  writer,  wanted 
to  thump  Presidents  and  annihilate 
cabinets,  pulverize  politicians,  wanted  to 
sandbag  ignorance,  sin  and  sup>erstition. 

“I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
that  able,  convincing  editorial  writing 
was  the  highest  type  of  newspaper  work 
and  that’s  what  I  was  trying  for;  and 
I  was  somewhat  encouraged  too,  for  I 
was  getting  a  good  many  editorial  para¬ 
graphs  printed  and  occasionally  a 
brevier.  Then  Dana  emptied  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  on  that  ambition  by  mak¬ 
ing  me  managing  editor.” 

Perhaps,  when  the  cold  water 
drenched  the  flames  of  a  striving  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  it  did  a  good  turn  by 
creating  a  new  type  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  man,  who  by  example  and  action, 
has  been  commonly  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  leaders  this 
country  has  ever  had. 

New  Year’s  Eve  a  crowd  of  Sun  re¬ 
porters  and  desk  men  crowded  around 
a  young,  good-looking,  round-faced 
smiling  individual,  the  youth  trying  un¬ 
successfully  to  hide  behind  a  well- 
trimmed  Van  Dyke  and  drooping  mus¬ 
tache.  The  beaming,  ruddy-faced  indi¬ 
vidual  kept  acknowledging  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  felt  happy  at  his  good  luck. 
Tomorrow  he  would  become  managing 
editor. 


500  JOIN  N.  Y.  AD  CLUB 


Grover  Whalen,  Re-elected  Pretidcat, 
TelU  Success  of  Campaign 

Grover  Whalen  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  May  9.  In  a  review  of  his  first 
term  of  office  he  announced  that  since 
January  of  this  year  nearly  500  new 
names  had  been  added  to  the  clti’s 
membership. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows; 
Vice-president,  E.  D.  Gibbs;  treasurer, 
Ralph  Trier;  directors.  Gates  Ferguson 
and  .Alfred  L.  Freden.  Officers  wlxae 
terms  have  not  expired  will  continue  in 
office  as  follows :  Vice-presidents,  H.  B. 
LeQuatte  and  Oliver  B.  Merrill;  direc¬ 
tors,  F.  J.  Reynolds,  Charles  E.  Murphy, 
Lee  H.  Bristol  and  Thomas  K.  Watsoa 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  were  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
Samuel  D.  McFadden 


BUYS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  May  2,  Lester  J. 
Qarke  of  Los  Angeles  has  become 
associated  with  John  H.  Perry  in  the 
ownership  of  the  daily.  Clarke  wiU 
take  over  the  management  of  the  news- 
pap)er.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  with  news¬ 
papers  since  1908  and  retired  in  19^ 
following  the  sale  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Paper  Corporation,  New 
York,  which  he  organized.  In  1921  he 
purchased  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  which  he  later  sold  to  W. 
R.  Hearst.  He  later  joined  the  Hearst 
publications  as  general  manager. 


Newspaper 

and 

Radio 


Schools  of  Journalism 

{Pages  161~162) 
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Here  you  will  find  111  schools — together  w’ith  the  faculty  listed. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  such  educational  institutions 
to  be  found.  It  is  thoroughly  revised  up  to  press  time,  and  all  schoob 
listed  are  thoroughly  accredited  and  reliable. 


Station  Executive 

I  know  how  to  make  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  sell  newspapers  and  some 
classes  of  newspaper  advertising, 
and  pay  its  own  way. 

I  know  that  it  isn't  necessary 
for  a  newspaper  to  broadcast  its 
important  element,  i.  e.,  news,  to 
get  the  attention  of  listeners  and 
promote  itself  by  radio. 

I  know  these  things  because  I 
have  directed  broadcasting  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  large  newspaper.  I  have 
been  managing  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  have  been  manager  of 
a  radio  station. 

I  know  how  to  build  successful 
radio  shows:  two  programs  I  con¬ 
ceived  and  produced  are  being 
broadcast  nationally.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  or  produced  more  than  20 
others. 

If  you  are  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  operating  or  interested  in  a 
radio  station,  I  would  be  valuable 
to  you. 

I  have  a  good  reason  for  desiring 
to  leave  my  present  position. 

I  can  arrange  to  visit  your  city 
for  a  personal  Interview  any 
week-end. 

Address  Box  D-920 


One  of  the  many  features  that  make 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933 

of  great  value  to  every  person  in  any  branch  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Have  your  own  personal  copy  of  this  book  close  at  hand  for  frequent 
reference.  It  answers  questions  quickly,  accurately,  clearly. 

Subscriptions  by  mail  at  the  regular  rate  of  ^4.00  a  year,  payable  in  . 
advance,  include  the  Year  Book  and  the  Market  Guide  for  1933  and  1 
fifty  other  issues  containing  all  the  news  of  the  developments  in  the 
fields  of  publishing  and  advertising.  Three  years  $10.00.  Five  yean 
$15.00.  Canada  is  $4.50.  Foreign  $5.00  per  yeai;. 

The  Year  Book  contains  circulation  and  advertising  rate  data—  j 
names  of  the  executives  and  services  employed — of  more  than  2000  j 
newspapers. 

The  Market  Guide  contains  basic  marketing  and  merchandising  data— 
population  analysis — income  tax  reports — chief  industries — of  mote 
than  1400  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  servmf 
daily  newspapers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book  for  1933  ! 


care  Editor  and  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York 


Times  Building  *  »  Times  Square  *  -  New  York  City 
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MAGEE  DESCRIBES  PRESS 
FREEDOM  FIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

own  peril.  All  of  the  presumptions 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  court.  But 
^is  is  as  far  as  public  sentiment 
shculd  go  in  condemning  attacks  on 
our  courts.  The  courts  are  not  infallible. 
Some  men  attain  the  judicial  ermine 
who  are  unfit  in  point  of  character  or 
temperament  to  hold  this  high  office. 
Unless  restrained  by  public  opinion,  the. 
politicians  and  the  special  interests  will 
to  take  control  of  the  judiciary. 
Sometimes  they  have  succe^ed  and 
property  rights  and  the  liberty  of  men 
lave  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  secret 
caucuses. 

The  newspaper  editor  has  no  greater 
duty  to  perform  than  to  gmard  against 
such  perversions  of  the  judiciary. 
When  judges  lend  their  high  office  to 
the  attainment  of  political  ends  or  the 
serving  of  special  or  class  interests, 
they  should  be  scourged  from  the 
ttniple  of  justice  which  they  profane. 
TTie  survival  of  democracy  demands 
that  this  be  done. 

Upon  these  two  basic  principles  I 
long  ago  took  my  stand :  That  I  would 
fight  for  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press  that  I  would 
struggle  for  an  impartial  judiciary, 
free  from  bias  or  deceit  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  political  considerations. 

This  determination  has  led  me  into 
many  difficulties.  It  brought  civil  libel 
suits,  personal  encounters,  social  os¬ 
tracism,  advertising  boycotts,  criminal 
libels,  contempt  proceedings  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  tragic  murder  trial. 

My  troubles  had  their  inception  in 
as  remote  an  issue  as  a  criticism  of 
the  handling  of  the  permanent  state 
school  funds  of  New  Mexico.  I  had 
become  the  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
Morning  Journal.  Albert  Bacon  Fall 
was  United  States  Senator  from  that 
state  and  the  head  of  a  corrupt  political 
organization  which  had  stolen  the  label 
of  a  great  national  party.  It  was  the 
year  1920  and  Mr.  Fall  was.  within  a 
year,  to  become  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Harding. 

Senator  Fall  t(X)k  exception  to  my 
criticism  of  the  practice  of  leaving  per¬ 
manent  sch(wl  funds,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  given  New  Mexico 
by  the  federal  government,  in  political 
bai:ks  without  interest,  instead  of  per¬ 
manently  investing  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schcx>ls,  as  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  gift. 

The  political  ring,  headed  by  Mr. 
rail,  had  long  been  practically  free 
Kom  serious  newspaper  criticism. 
Bronson  M.  Cutting,  then  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  now  United 
States  Senat()r,^  had  collided  with  this 
^  judgment  for 

5.000  and  a  30-day  sentence  for  con- 
tempt  of  court  had  slowed  him  down 
while  he .  contested  the  enforcement  of 
the  contempt  judgment. 

There  was  an  excellent  reason  for 
the  silence.  Several  editors  of  Span- 
ish-language  newspapers  previously 
had  criticised  this  political  coterie. 
These  editors  ^had  bwn  indicted  for 
criminal  libel  in  the  district  court  of 
San  Miguel  County,  Judge  D.  J,  Leahy, 
a  member  of  the  Fall  crowd,  presiding ; 

bwn  convicted  and  bwn  given 
their  choice  of  a  term  in  the  peniten¬ 


tiary,  or  abandoning  attacks  upon  the  my  own  resources,  and  went  on  with  written  over  the  front  door  of  the  San 

‘gang.”  I  do  not  criticise  their  choice,  the  fight.  In  .\pril,  1922,  I  converted  Miguel  County  Court  House  ‘abandon 

They  were  helpless,  and  elected  to  this  weekly  into  an  afternoon  daily,  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here.’”  I  was 

cease  all  adverse  comment.  It  still  operates  in  Albuquerque,  al-  promptly  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

I  did  not  fully  realize  that  I  was  though  I  have  not  edited  it  in  recent  I  answered  editorially  the  next  day  that 
striking  at  so  vital  a  spot.  This  years.  they  were  correct  in  their  a^umption 

school-fund  “set-up”  was  one  of  the  Came  rumors  of  Harry  Sinclair  as  a  that  I  had  contempt  for  the  Court.  1 
chief  sources  of  the  organization’s  in-  visitor  at  Fall’s  Three  Rivers  ranch,  was  again  cited  for  contempt.  For 
come.  The  political  banks  paid  heavy  Following  that  were  stories  of  thousand-  eleven  consecutive  days  I  was  cited  anew 
contributions  into  the  party  treasury  dollar  bills  in  abundance  being  used  to  for  what  I  wrote.  Then  they  grew  tired 

in  lieu  of  interest  on  deposits.  This,  pay  old  bills,  back  taxes  and  to  buy  of  citing  me. 

with  an  exposure  of  the  fact  that  the  new  automobiles  and  other  expensive  Judge  Leahy  consolidated  the  first 

big  copper  companies  were  paying  prac-  luxuries.  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  four  cases  and  tried  them.  All  efforts 
tically  no  taxes  but  were,  instead,  relation  between  the  Sinclair  visit  and  to  get  him  off  the  bench  or  to  secure  a 
making  huge  contributions’  to  the  the  thousand-dollar  bills.  I  waited.  jury  trial  were  unavailing.  L^y  sat 
“gang”  treasury  made  me  a  menace  Then  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming  as  the  judge  of  his  own  corruption.  He 

to  be  disposed  of.  I  did  not  early  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in-  decided  that  he  was  not  corrupt  and  that 

sense  my  own  importance.  My  criti-  quired  why  Mr.  Sinclair’s  company  was  I  was  guilty  of  contempt.  He  sentenced 
cisms  were  to  me  all  in  the  day’s  work,  moving  an  oil  drilling  rig  on  to  the  Tea-  me  to  a  year  in  jail  and  to  pay  a  fine 

Senator  Fall  came  to  me  and  de-  pot  Dome  naval  reserves.  I  thought  I  of  $4,050.  ... 

manded  a  promise  that  I  would  cease  knew.  I  advised  Senator  Walsh  of  my  _  Here  again  public  opinion  intervened 
these  criticisms.  I  declined  to  make  suspicions  and  told  him  how  to  get  evi-  in  my  ^half,  but  in  a  different  way  than 
the  promise.  Promptly  came  suits  on  dence  of  an  unholy  deal.  When  this  when  the  people  subscribed  for  my  news- 
my  notes  held  by  the  political  banks,  failed,  I  went  to  Washington  in  person  paper  bonds.  In  overwhelming  numbers 
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An  application  was  made' for  a  receiver-  and  assumed  the  moral  responsibility  of 
ship  for  the  Journal,  despite  the  fact  telling  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
that  it  had  no  past-due  paper.  When,  mittee  that  “something  was  rotten  in 
in  open  court,  I  tendered  in  cash  the  Denmark.” 

full  amount  of  the  newspaper’s  loans,  _  At  once  leaders  of  the  Fall  crowd  de- 
and  asked  a  dismissal  of  the  receiver-  cided  that  I  nvtut  be  discredited  and 
ship  case,  on  the  grounds  that  the  suing  silenced.  A  political  caucus  was  held  in 
bank  had  no  further  interest  in  a  re-  Santa  Fe.  _  It_  was  determined  that  I 
ceivership,  the  attorney  for  the  bank  should  be  indicted  for  criminal  libel; 
made  the  startling  and  now  historic  convicted ;  and  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
statement:  “We  still  ask  for  receiver-  tiary,  thus  being  branded  before  the 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


ship.  We  admit  that  it  will  do  us  no 
good,  but  it  will  do  the  defendant 
harm.”  However,  such  a  legal  philos¬ 
ophy  was  too  strong  for  even  their 
friendly  court  and  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed. 


world  as  an  unreliable  criminal.  Judge 
Leahy,  of  San  Miguel  County,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  executed  with  breath-taking 
speed. 

I  knew  nothing  of  this  conspiracy. 


I  must  turn  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  Therefore  when  panel  of  grand  jurors 
the  public.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  and  petit  jurors  were  being  drawn,  I 
good  intentions  of  the  rank  and  file  had  no  witness  present.  The  grand  jury 
of  the  people.  I  am  always  ready  to  sat  on  a  Monday.  Before  night  fell 
bew  to  their  verdict,  when  they  are  a  deputy  sheriff  was  on  his  way  to 
made  to  understand.  When  I  told  the  Albuquerque,  carrying  a  warrant  for  my 
people  of  New  Mexico  that  they  must  arrest  based  upon  an  indictment  for 
come  in  with  me  and  buy  the  bonds  of  criminal  libel.  I  was  arraigned  and 
the  newspaper,  if  I  was  to  be  able  to  my  trial  forced  at  once  before  a  jury 
carry  on  the  fight  to  destroy  their  op-  of  Spanish  citizens,  not  one  of  whom 
pressors,  within  20  days  they  bought  could  speak  or  understand  English.  A 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $60,000  with-  partisan  interpreter  gave  them  such 
out  personal  solicitation  and  in  response  knowledge  as  he  cared  to.  By  the  mid- 
onl>-  to  my  published  statements.  die  of  the  week  I  was  convicted  and 

Then  came  the  social  ostracism  of  my  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  of  from  18 
family.  The  Fall  crowd  was  made  up  in  months  to  2  years.  Thus  the  world 
part  of  highly  “respectable”  people.  So-  was  notified  that  the  “maligner  of  Mr. 
ciety  bowed  at  the  Fall  throne.  Such  Fall  was  a  convict.”  Of  course,  notice 
as  did  not,  were  beholden  to  the  banks,  of  appeal  was  given. 

When  the  order  went  out  to  ignore  my  That  afternoon  I  wrote  a  front  page 
wife  and  children,  it  was  promptly  editorial  which  began:  “Well  might  be 
obeyed  with  many  a  secret  apology  for 
the  necessity.  This  indeed  was  the  hard¬ 
est  of  all  the  things  I  was  called  upon 
to  bear.  But  it  ^d  not  last  long.  It 
was  soon  made  less  “respectable”  to  do 
Fall’s  bidding. 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  recount  the  long  series  of 
physical  assaults,  advertising  boycotts 
and  civil  libel  suits  which  were  launched 
against  me.  For  a  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half  I  was  kept  busy,  although  no 
one  won  his  suit.  Finally  came  the  fear 
that  the  drive  against  my  advertising 
revenues  would  bring  a  loss  to  those 
who  had  bought  my  bonds.  I  sold  the 
Journal  at  a  profit  for  cash.  Imme¬ 
diately  I  launched  a  weekly  paper,  on 
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WRITERS,  editors  and 
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professional  journalistic 
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1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -Treasurer,  ‘The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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TO  SHOW  FIRST  PRESS 
AT  CHICAGO  FAIR 

Original  Gutenberg  Pres*  Will  Be 

Brought  From  Maine,  Germany — 
Newspaper*  and  Machinery 
Firms  Plan  Exhibits 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  May  9. — The  evolution  of 
printing,  from  its  first  steps  to  modern- 
day  developments,  will  be  shown  at  A 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  which 
opens  here  in  June.  The  display  will 
be  housed  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Pavilion 
of  the  General  Exhibits  Group  and  in 
other  buildings  near  it. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Dr.  A. 
Ruppel,  director  of  the  Gutenberg 
Museum  of  Mainz,  Germany,  the  Cuneo 
Press,  Chicago,  has  arrang^  to  bring 
to  the  exposition  the  original  Gutenberg 
press  with  selected  equipment  from  the 
world’s  first  printshop. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  Gutenberg 
exhibit,  will  be  the  most  modern  print¬ 
ing  presses  shown  in  active  operation. 
The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
plans  to  maintain  a  complete  newspaper 
organization  on  the  grounds  and  will 
issue  a  special  World’s  Fair  Edition 
daily  in  full  sight  of  the  visiting  public. 
Every  step  in  the  production  of  a 
modem  newspaper  will  be  shown. 

The  American  Colortype  Company, 
Chicago,  will  have  an  interesting  display 
of  color  work,  including  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  multi-color  printing. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  will  install  an  operating  ex¬ 
hibit  which  will  show  the  modem 
methods  of  printing  newspapers  in  the 
“average  well-equipped  newspaper 
plant.”  One  of  the  features  will  be  the 
“smallest  web  press  in  the  world,”  a 
complete  miniature  working  model, 
capable  of  turning  out  a  “baby”  news¬ 
paper. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Company, 
printing  machinery,  will  also  have  a 
large  working  exhibit  of  multiple  color 
printing  presses. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
building  a  structure  of  its  own  across 
from  the  Graphic  Arts  Pavilion  on  the 
fair  grounds. 

Complete  eqiripment  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  testing  of  paper  will  be  set 
up  on  the  grounds  and  every  step  from 
pulp  to  completed  paper  will  be  shown. 

'The  Dearborn  Engraving  Company 
will  have  on  display  one  of  the  famous 
Waite  Machines.  In  this  display  en¬ 
gravings  will  be  made  in  full  view  of 
all. 

Directly  opposite  the  Graphic  Arts 
Pavilion  will  be  the  magazine  group, 
including  Time,  Fortune  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Forum. 

An  international  photographic  exhibit, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Camera  Qub,  will  also  be  on  display 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  section. 


$250,000  UBEL  SUIT 

The  existence  of  a  suit  for  libel  ask¬ 
ing  for  $250,000  damages  from  the 
Press  Publishing  Company,  which 
formerly  published  the  New  York  World, 
was  disclosed  this  week  when  Charles 
L.  Craig,  former  comptroller  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  asked  for  a  special  jurv 
in  the  case  in  which  he  is  the  plaintiff. 
The  action  was  started  last  year  but 
papers  in  the  suit  were  not  filed  until 
this  week.  The  article  complained  of 
said  Craig  threw  away  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contentions  he  might  have  made 
for  the  City  of  New  York  when  repre¬ 
senting  it  as  special  counsel  in  fighting 
a  move  for  higher  subway  fares. 


CORRECnON 

'Through  a  clerical  error  in  the  co¬ 
operative  advertisement  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers,  publish^  in  last 
week’s  issue,  the  circulation  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald  was  marked  "dth 
two  asterisks,  denoting  a  publisher’s 
statement  to  ^e  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  for  the  she  months  ending 
Mai^  31,  1933.  'TV  figures  should 
have  been  marked  with  one  asterisk,  de¬ 
noting  a  publisher’s  statement  for  the 
six  months  ending  Sein.  30,  1932. 


MAGEE  DESCRIBES  PRESS 
FREEDOM  HGHT 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


they  demanded  that  the  governor  protect 
me  from  the  outrages  of  the  court.  _  Re¬ 
sponding  to  this  militant  public  opinion. 
Gov.  Hinkle  pardoned  all  my  con¬ 
victions. 

The  “gang”  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  governor  to  pardon  the  convic¬ 
tion  for  criminal  libel,  but  denied  his 
right  to  pardon  the  indirect  contempt 
penalty.  The  State  Supreme  Court,  by 
a  2-1  decision,  held  the  pardon  good. 

Leahy,  although  nearly  a  year  had 
elapsed,  immediately  cited  me  for  trial 
on  a  fifth  of  the  old  contempt  cases.  I 
was  convinced  that  the  plan  was  to 
bankrupt  me  by  the  expense  of  one  trial 
after  another.  I  discharged  (tempora¬ 
rily)  my  lawyer.  Judge  Richard  Harry 
Hanna,  and  stood  mute  before  the  court. 
Leahy  found  me  guilty,  asked  if  I  had 
a  reason  to  give  why  I  should  not  be 
sentenced.  I  replied  courteously :  “Yes, 
I  deny  that  I  am  being  accorded  due 
process  of  law,  I  deny  that  this  is  a 
court.” 

Leahy’s  prompt  reply  was :  ‘“That 
remark  is  a  direct  contempt.  I  sen¬ 
tence  you  to  90  days  in  jail.  Mr.  Sheriff, 
commit  him  to  jail  forthwith.”  Except 
for  my  insistence  that  I  be  left  to  find  a 
legal  way  to  get  out  of  jail,  the  armed 
men  who  had  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  to  be  present  at  the  trial, 
would  not  have  allowed  the  sheriff  to 
commit  me.  But  for  the  intervention  of 
Judge  Hanna  in  a  speech,  made  to  the 
crowd  outside  the  jail,  at  my  request, 
after  the  sheriff  had  asked  me  to  go  out 
and  quiet  them,  the  excited  people  would 
have  broken  into  the  jail  to  take  me 
out. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  commander 
of  the  State  Militia  was  there  with  a 
pardon  from  the  governor.  Leahy  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  it,  contending  that 
a  diwt  contem^  was  not  pardonable, 
despite  the  previous  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  an  indirect  contempt. 

We  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
a  writ  of  habras  corpus,  and  I  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bail ;  while  the  case  was 
pending,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  the  famous  Grossman  case,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  executive  possessed  the 
power  to  pardon  in  all  classes  of  crim¬ 
inal  contempt.  This  decision  quickly 
ended  my  case. 

In  the  campaign  of  1924  I  cam¬ 
paigned  vigorously  against  Judge  Leahy 
throughout  his  district,  bating  my 
campaign  upon  his  efforts  to  repress 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  his  par¬ 
ticipation  as  a  judge  in  corrupt  po¬ 
litical  alliances.  His  district  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  Spanish-speaking.  All 
meetings  required  an  interpreter.  They 
were  very  turbulent,  made  so  by 
Leahy’s  henchmen.  He  was  defeated 
for  reelection  and  has  since  lived  in  ob¬ 
scurity  in  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat. 

The  nert  year,  1925,  while  seated  on 
a  lounge  in  the  Meadows  Hotel  at  Las 
Vegas,  Leahy,  who  had  continuously 
tbr«tened  my  life,  attacked  me  from 
behind,  knocking  me  senseless  to  t^ 
fl^r.  There  he  was  kicking  me,  in¬ 
flicting  serious  injuries,  when  I  par¬ 
tially  recovered  my  senses  and  fired  at 
him  with  a  small  pistol.  As  I  did  so 
a  young  friend  of  mine  rushed  upon 
Leahy  to  stop  him  and  was  killed  Iqr 
the  bullet  from  my  gun.  This  is  the 
great  tragedy  of  my  life.  It  require] 
two  more  bullets  to  stop  Leahy. 

The  political  crowd  at  once  charged 
me  with  murder.  Later  they  tried  to 
dismiss  the  charge.  I  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  it.  I  was  tried  and  acquitted  on 
an  instructed  verdict,  later  concurred 
in  by  all  12  jurors  in  an  informal  and 
voluntory  verdict. 

I  lived  through  these  eventful  years. 
It  probably  would  have  added  to  my 
reputation  had  I  met  death  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Today  I  very  fraaldy 
admit  a  preference  to  live  as  an  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  man,  with  no  great  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  to  dying  a  martyr  to 
the  catise  of  a  free  press. 

Freedom  of  the  press  prevails  in 
New  Manco  todi^.  Politk*  has 


fairly  well  been  driven  out  of  her 
courts. 

I  would  not  counsel  others  into 
trouble.  I  would  advise  caution  and 
a  sense  of  certainty  as  to  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  cause,  the  necessity  of  the 
attack  and  the  purity  of  the  motives 
moving  one  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  oneself.  It  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
frain  from  being  carried  too  far  by  the 
swiftly  moving  currents  of  the  contest. 
It  is  hard,  under  the  white  lights  of 
publicity,  not  to  relapse  into  the  dra¬ 
matic. 

'The  invention  of  movable  tvne  and 
the  printing  press  marked  the  birth 
of  men’s  liberties.  The  evolution  has 
been  gradual.  Tragedy  marks  its 
progress.  Men  have  died  that  other 
men  might  live.  Cravens  have  de¬ 
faulted  in  doing  their  duty  and  social 


progress  has  been  retarded.  Men  have 
abused  the  privilege  of  the  press  and 
the  public  has  been  misled. 

But  always  our  zig-zag  course  has 
been  forward.  Steadily  we  mov« 
toward  the  day  of  the  salvation  of  so¬ 
ciety.  How  straight  the  course  wt 
follow  and  how  rapidly  we  follow  H 
will  depend  upon  the  clearness  of  vision, 
the  unselfishness  of  purpose  and  ^ 
high  courage  of  you  and  those  who 
come  after  you. 


NO  BEER  COPY  IN  UTAH 

The  new  Utah  law  giving  brewers 
the  right  to  manufacture  beer  in  the 
state  for  shipment  into  “wet”  territory, 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  a^ 
vertise  beer  in  Utah,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  office  of  the 
Utah  attorney  general. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOXJLDING  BLANKETS  aU  lands. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C«bl«  ASdrMS  NENSCO— Wormstsr 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&.  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


^’T^HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma- 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control. 
GivM  Bcttar  Pistes.  Reduces  Costly  Makeready.  Lensthens  Life  of  Plates. 
Send  jor  details 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INCREASED  PRESS 
CAPACITY  ut  Stnmll  east 

When  business  again  gets  into  fidl  iwiRg,  wiH  yon  fs^ 
yoorself  held  back  by  a  printing  preaa  that  eea  M 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  tst 
required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  te  faster,  aM 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makee  in  the  straight  line  saa 
unit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  They  oflar  s 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  np  your  capacity  and  lower  yonr  operating  asM 
at  a  very  small  outlay.  , 

Each  of  theae  ns^  mesaea  it  gnaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  oiw,  **■ 
jnat  now  we  ere  ailiMted  to  uko  enre  of  a  good  range  of  reqniranents. 

Let  na  know  what  yon  might  consider,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  Seusti  PsuUna  Sareet 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  tANrHANClSOD 


Mini-weakly,  onir  one  In  county, 


reedy  for  dally.  Beat  proposition  In 
•tata  Requires  $8,000  to  $10,000  cash  pay- 
ment  Write  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 


JeeWr  aawapapsr  and  Job  plant  wlthont 
SKf.PBtUlon,  two  hours  from  New  York. 
JJlf*  ■•••  whole  or  half  Interest.  Qrosaed 
SJ'^.lBst  year.  nel4  ready  for  dally. 
"Jes  $18,000  with  $7,000  cash,  balance 
terms.  Inactive  partner  needs  funds 
2  !2“**  Propertv  whleh  he  is  operatlaa 


wants  salaried  Job.  Lona  experience  In 
aeneral  newa  make-up,  etc.  Able  writer, 
thorouah  (rasp  of  current  problema  Oood 
desk  man.  Samples  aladly  sent.  D-801. 
Bdttor  dr  Publisher. 


Fifteen  years  In  cbarae  of  Circulation  of 
Momlna,  Sunday  and  Elvenlna  Bdittona 
Six  years  Manacer  of  Wholesale  Newa 
Company  handllna  over  twenty  Publications 
give  me  an  experience  that  ourht  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  help  yon  In  your  dlfflcvltlee. 
(Ail  nerotlatlons  strictly  conddentlaL) 
James  KcKeman.  $84  Fourth  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  T. 


>  Sell?  Went  to  Buy? 

Went  an  Opportunity? 

Use  a  Classified  Ad.  It  is  the 
shorted  road  to*  RESULTS. 


An  exeeptlMal  opportsmity  for  steady 
yTMinv  newspaper  advertising  mam  who  can 
sell  and  write  advertising.  Must  have 
good  record.  Middle  west  otty.  State  age, 
experience,  references  and  complete  tnfdr- 
matloa.  Address  D-$ll,  care  initor  A 
PuMleher. 


bkjr  small  or  raedtian  dally, 
SJ^R'***  erea  of  New  TUrk  or  Bos- 
w*  Mldfct  consider  other  sectlona  Must 
the  meoer  asked.  Box  7;  Fine 
week  MUIs,  Vlrgiala. 


70  ATTEND  COLORADO 
JOURNALISM  WEEK 

Carl  Magee  Delivers  Don  Mellett  Me¬ 
morial  Lecture — Trophies  Awarded 
— Papers  From  All  Parts  of 
World  Exhibited 

Seventy  men  and  women  from  35 
newspapers  attended  the  fifth  News¬ 
paper  Week  of  the  school  of  journalism, 
Umvcrsity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  last 
week.  The  week  was  opened  May  5  by 
Carl  C.  Magee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  News,  who  delivered  the  fourth 
annual  Don  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture. 
His  address  titled  “The  Right  of  Free 
I  Hearing;  the  Freedom  of  the  Reader’’ 
is  carried  at  length  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Other  features  of  the  week  were 
the  Greeley  Tribune’s  “Newspapers 
ground  the  World’’  exhibit,  the  award 
of  prizes,  and  the  annual  All-Colorado 
Products  dinner  with  Gov.  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  as  guest  speaker. 

The  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  trophies 
for  community  service  were  award^  to 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gasette  and  the 
Littleton  Independent,  which  won  the 
trophy  in  the  weekly  field  in  1930  and 
1931. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Ckssified  Adrertuing 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cask  with  Ordar) 

1  Tim*  —  Jd  pw  Ikw 
]  TIxmb  —  .4#  pm  IkM 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(C«ah  with  Ordar) 

1  TiiiM  —  .7$  par  Ifaia 


4  Thnaa  —  At  par  liaa 
Cmmt  aix  word*  to  tha  IfaM 


Whita  apaoa  charged  at 


rata  par  liaa 


par  kiaartinn  aa  aamad  by  Iraquancy  of 
laftina  Mialmiim  apaea.  thrm  finaa, 
Tha  Editar  A  Pobliabar  raaarvaa  tha  right  to 
daaaify,  adit  ar  rofact  aaty  eapy. 

Accounting  Service 

Pnbllabera — 

Haa  the  depreaalon  taught  you  the  vital 
neceasity  of  complete  accounting  recorda, 
pmtlcularly  departmental  and  coat? 

Have  your  system  revised  to  accurately  yet 
•Imply  reflect  these,  by  an  accountant 
with  an  exceptionally  thorough  training 
In  the  publishing  buslneae. 

Advice  by  mail  aa  to  particular  problems. 
Nagaslnex  Weeklies  or  Dailies.  Largs  or 
small. 

Raferences  from  outstanding  publishing 
axscutives.  D-910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Real  Opportunity  for  one  with 
$11,400  for  initial  payment.  Semi-weekly 
and  Job  plant;  exclusive,  high  claiss.  fer¬ 
tile  fleld,  20,000  population;  excellent 
equipment,  suitable  for  dally.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Ttinea  Building,  New  York. 

Newspapers  —  dalliex  weeklies  —  sales, 
margere.  All  sectlonx  Highest  references. 
Len  W.  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker, 
^htan  Building,  Nashville,  Michigan. 
Eastern  ofllce,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond, 
va^J.  W.  Mapolea,  representative. _ 

Editorial  Featura 

Fsp  Tsar  Food  Section 

With  a  news  featura  bringing  rMdsr  let- 

tors  so  you  can  provs  reader  intereet. 

papers  using.  D-$01.  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsksr.  _ 

_ Newapapara  For  Sala 

belnalve  trebly,  southeastern  Michigan, 
area,  which  netted  nearly  $7,000 
priced  for  quick  sale  at  $16,000, 
vlth  $6,000  down.  Len  W.  Felgbner, 
Newspaper  Broker.  Pythian  Building, 
NashvUle,  Michigan. 


'ihe  Boulder  Daily  Camera  awards 
for  typographical  excellence  went  to  the 
Colorado  springs  (gazette  and  the 
steamboat  FUot,  The  Uoustoun  War¬ 
ing  tre^hy  for  the  best  editonal  printed 
in  a  Colorado  newspaper  the  past  year 
went  to  B.  Lee  Face,  Colorado  Springs 
1  arm  Aews. 

The  annual  department  of  journalism 
contest  this  year  was  to  write  a  seiiing 
talK  on  “Why  My  Newspaper  Is  A 
Good  Advertisii^  Medium  lor  Local 
Merchants.’’  Winners  were  Kathryn 
Fuller,  Tort  Collins  Express-Lourier, 

A.  R.  Davis,  Fiatteville  Herald,  Mrs. 
Ldwin  A.  Bemis,  Littieton  indepenaeiu. 

In  a  round-table  discussion  editors 
approved  acceptance  oi  Deer  advertising 
and  heard  a  warning  trom  i'ownsenu 
that  there  must  be  closer  adherence  to 
truthlulness  in  advertising  as  a  means 
to  increase  public  conlidence. 

Col.  L.  C.  Paddock,  dean  of  Colorado 
editors,  was  toastmaster  at  the  Friday 
night  banquet,  calling  on  a  number  of 
editors  for  responses.  His  newspaper, 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  was  host 
with  the  department  of  journalism. 

Cecil  Conner,  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name,  in  Den¬ 
ver,  maintained  that  advertising  rates 
must  not  be  cut,  and  pointed  to  the 

Wanted  to  Lease 

Small  paper,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  neighboring 
state,  to  lease  with  privilege  of  buying  or 
position  aa  manager  of  similar  paper. 
D-911,  Editor  A  Puhllaber. 

Special  Opportanitiea 

Real  opportunity  for  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  salesman  who  can  invest  In  dally 
newspaper  and  printing  plant  having  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects.  State  amount  willing  to 
invest  and  salary  expected.  D-917,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Wanted — Group  of  men  to  finance  a  new 
weekly  authentic  magaxlne  devoted  to 
plans  to  atop  the  depression  and  restore 
buslneae  to  normal  by  creating  volume  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power.  "Plans"  will  cover 
a  wide  circulation  fleld  In  all  classes  on 
a  non-proflt  basis  If  desired.  Will  also 
be  used  to  continue  educating  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American.  Bankers  Association 
and  others  up  to  the  nationwide  adoption 
of  high  velocity  self  liquidating  dated 
stamped  scrip  for  quick  release  Into  vol¬ 
ume  circulation  by  the  worthy  qualified 
unemployed  for  services  renderd  to  “A. 

B.  A."  Proof  of  value  on  request.  Have 
also  right'  to  publish  In  a  low  priced  edi¬ 
tion  "The  Natural  Economic  Order*’  by 
Qesell,  the  orglnator  of  stamp  scrip  in 
1890.  J.  B.  N.  Cardoxa,  care  MaJ.  Cbaa. 
Newton  Green,  Cornell  University  Club. 
New  York. 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  ixillcles.  Write  Jim  G. 
Ferguson,  Vlce-Prea,  Continental  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  St.  Loula  Mo. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  tlmea" 
Hudson  De  Priest  A  Assoclatea  world’s 
record  circulation  builders,  246  6th  Ave.. 
N.  T.  C. 

Ask  for  affidavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  clrculatlon-bulldlng 
c  ampaigns  conducted,  and  being  cmnducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO- 
LIB,  IND. 

_ Circnlation  Sorwico 

(Sense  Things  Are  So  Apparent) 

One  does  not  have  to  look  for  the  reaaon. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  Newspairar  Clr- 
cnlatlon  with  its  many  ramlflcatlona.  The 
Publisher  is  not  satisfied;  he  wants  a 
larger  Clreulatloa  to  place  him  on  a  more 
even  basis  with  his  competitors.  The 
Editor  says  he  Is  making  the  best  news¬ 
paper  possible.  The  Circulation  Manager 
says  he  Is  handling  the  product  properly, 
who  is  right? 

This  Is  the  story  of  hundreds  of  News¬ 
papers  throngtiout  the  United  Statex  Why 
not  have  your  Circulation  organlaatton 
looked  over  by  one  experienced  in  such 
matters.  One  who  will  perhaps  sen  things 
from  a  different  view  point  than  thoae 


one-rate  system  for  national  and  local 
advertising  as  the  ideal  one. 

Others  on  the  program  were ;  Russell 
L.  Gorrell,  Arvada  Enterprise.  A.  M. 
Piper,  Boulder  Daily  Camera;  William 
P.  Guild,  superintendent,  Boulder  Cam¬ 
era  ;  Edward  Stanley,  Denver  AsscKiated 
Press  correspondent ;  Harold  Smith, 
Juleslmrg  Grit-Advocate ;  Mrs.  Editha 
L.  Watson,  Colorado  Graphic;  Jerome 
Bunker,  business  manager,  Greeley  Trib¬ 
une;  and  A.  Boon  McCallum,  former 
publisher. 

A.  H.  SAUER 

Veteran  Snn  Diego  Editor  Won 
Seventeen  Libel  Suits 

A.  H.  Sauer,  dean  of  newspapermen 
in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Herald  for  36  years,  died  in 
San  Diego  May  3.  He  was  82  years 
old.  Nineteen  libel  suits  were  brought 
against  him  as  editor  of  the  Herald,  but 
he  emerged  the  victor  in  all  of  them. 
The  most  famous  concerned  the  dis¬ 
appearance  and  reappearance  of  Aimee 
bemple  McPherson,  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sauer  was  born  in  Marine  City, 
Mich.,  and  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  several  years  before  going 
to  San  Diego  in  1897. _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman,  IS  years  ex¬ 
perience,  36  years  of  age,  American,  gen¬ 
tile,  married,  ambltloux  good  habits,  de¬ 
pendable,  good  health,  desires  position 
with  newspaper  where  ability  and  hard 
work  will  be  recognised.  D-021,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Assistant,  Clerk,  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Department  store,  or  other  store 
advertising.  Over  six  years  experience 
In  newspaper  advertising  office;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  copy,  linage,  etc.  Stenography. 
Moderate  salary.  Blanche  E.  Jonex  Box 
168,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager,  Assistant  to  ths  Pnb- 
Usher,  or  ComUnathm  Advertising  Dlrec- 
tor-Boslness  Manager— Twenty-five  years 
practical  dally  newspaper  experience  in 
about  every  department.  Past  ten  years 
advertising  director  and  business  manager. 
Scrlpps  training.  Elxpert  In  production  and 
sfflctsncy  engineering.  Substantially  lower 
costs  guaranteed.  Advanced  Ideas  on  cir- 
eolatloa  and  advertising  promotion.  Rapid 
elreulation  Increase  assured  by  special 
carrier  boy  promotion  system  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ressnreeful  and  enterprising; 
make  frlsnds  easily.  Will  convert  losses 
Into  profits  within  thirty  days.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  position  any  place  in  U.  8.  or  foreign 
country.  Married;  Protestant;  ags  40. 
Elxpsrtonosd  large  and  small  dalllea  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  O.  F..  Room  1031,  Dally  Nsws 

Bldg.,  (Rilcago. _ _ 

Cartoonist,  editorial,  experienced.  Political 
sclenoe  major,  university  degree,  ags  IS. 
Desire  position,  newspaper  staff.  D-886, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Blanimr  now  employed  but  de¬ 
siring  chxnga  Have  shown  very  unusual 
Increase  during  past  year  in  spits  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  A  man  who  can  shoul¬ 
der  your  circulation  worrtsa  (Jan  promote 
sound  circnlation  right  now  and  get  the 
money  for  It.  Best  referencea  D-88t, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circnlation  Manager,  ago  38,  with  If  years’ 
experience  In  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  fleld.  Plans  and  conducts  own  promo¬ 
tion.  My  carrier  boy  promotion  plan  will 
Increase  and  maintain  circulation  at  a 
low  cost.  Experienced  In  street,  mail  and 
dealer  promotion.  1  can  relieve  you  of 
your  circulation  worries  and  will  do  so  for 
living  salary  as  merger  throws  me  out  of 
a  Job.  Not  a  chair  warmer.  Grant  me 
ths  opportunity  and  I  will  convince  you 
of  my  character  and  ability.  Prefer  sec¬ 
ond  paper  In  Eastern  territory.  D-916, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertislag  Maaager — Former 
manager  of  one  of  America’s  leading  Want 
Ad  newspapers.  13  years  with  the  same 
organisation.  Have  received  national  re¬ 
cognition  for  several  sales  and  promotion 
plans.  A  practical  execntlve,  36  years  old. 
splendid  references.  Address  Box  D-fl6, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copy  desk,  rewrite,  or  street  Job  wanted 
by  University  graduate,  37.  Seven  years’ 
experience.  Married.  Now  employed.  Go 
anywhere.  Available  after  June  13.  D-$18, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copy  Reeder  Special  Writer 
Young  man  whose  special  articles  on  fi¬ 
nance  and  economics  are  appearing  In 


_ Sitwaiioiis  WantaJ _ 

aaitertol — *4,  married,  t  university  de- 
greea  13  years’  •xperisnee  la  newspaper, 
press  aasoclatlea.  magaslna  and  publicity 
work,  inclndlng  rspertlng.  editing,  foreign 
correspondence,  and  editorial  writing.  Con¬ 
tributor  to  leading  magasinea  Best  refer¬ 
encea  Earned  more  than  14,000  yearly  in 
1931  and  1933,  but  wUl  work  for  low  pay 
aad  will  go  anywhere.  Employed  now,  but 
available  Immediately.  Will  *“'*••*  ,**’®'**' 
in  newspwper.  D-$70.  Editor  A  Publlehei. 
Bditoitol  Woman,  experienced  on  seml- 
weekly  In  eoclal  editing.  Intervlewa  shop¬ 
ping  column;  on  newspaper  syndicatea  in 
fiction,  feature-writing,  promotion,  wants 
position.  D-908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Edltortol  Ubrary— »  y«ars  Metropolitan 
dalllea  reference  and  reportorlal  worn. 
Can  organise  and  maintain  efficient 
morgue;  special  attention  to  indexing. 
Now  employed  midwest  dally.  M, 

Tied;  college  educated.  Lakes 

papsr  preferred,  Referencea  D-907,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

liKlitorial — Experienced,  desk  or 

Age  30.  Work  on  dally  anywhere.  D-912. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Four  Collsge  HuMIers 
Four  young,  able-bodied,  partly  educated 
college  boys  want  a  taste  of  good  hard 
work  during  the  Summer  vacation,  •lin¬ 
ing  June  10  and  ending  September  1-^t 
anything  useful  In  the  newspaper  publish- 
Ing  business.  Money  no  object.  We  are 
ted  up  on  theory,  for  the  nonce,  and  want 
to  take  a  crack  at  the  practical.  Our 
homes  near  New  York.  If  any  publisher, 
advertising  agent,  or  circulation  man^en 
wants  a  Job  done,  say  at  r^earcK  filing 
or  similar  temporary  endeavor  within  oi» 
modest  range  of  capability, 
checkera  Ford  car  available.  Wo 
business.  Please  address  Box  D-900,  Bdl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Mnchlnlst-Opeewtor— Expert;  Intertyp^ 
Linotype.  Twenty  years  maintenance  and 
operation  highest  grade  N.  T.  City  Planta 
Exceptional  machinist  and  producer ;  exec¬ 
utive.  Unlimited  experience.  Union.  West¬ 
brook.  163  Sbslor  Ave.,  Falrvlew,  N.  J. 

tMItnr.  vonns.  at  present  hand- 
Ung  entire  editorial  staff  large  nildwest 
dally,  wishes  to  contact  editor  or  publisher 
seeking  thoroughly  trained,  aggressive  and 
capable  managing  editor  or  business  ssan- 
ager.  Ten  years  of  snccessful  and  produc¬ 
tive  experience  in  dally  fleld.  Desire  to 
connect  with  organisation  whore  future  Is 
promising  prompts  attempt  to  chugs  at 
this  tlma  Referencea  D-000,  Bldltor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

Stenographer-Secretary  —  Efflolent,  rapid 
shorthand  writer.  Also  bookkeeping  ex¬ 
perience.  Six  years  In  advertUlng  de¬ 
partment  of  large  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per.  Familiar  with  all  advertising  detail 
and  routine.  Moderate  salary.  Blanche 
E.  Jonea  Box  168,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey. 
Tel.  Fanwood  7662-M.  _ 

To  Newspaper  Owners 

This  announcement  Is  made  In  behalf  of 
a  man  who  has  had  a  brilliant  career  as 
an  editor,  and  an  equally  notable  reeled 
as  a  money-making  business  manager.  He 
knows  the  newspaper  business  inside  and 
out.  For  good  reasons  he  wants  to  make 
a  new  connection  as  publisher  or  general 
manager  of  an  Eastern  paper  In  a  town 
large  or  small.  There  Is  practically  no 
doubt  that  ho  could  make  money  for  any 
paper  he  would  undertake  to  manage.  He 
is  forty  years  old,  married,  and  has  a 
genhis  for  getting  resulta  He  Is  vouched 
for  by  prominent  editora  business  man- 
agera  advertising  men  and  bankers.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  future  Income  Is  more  Im¬ 
portant  to  him  than  initial  salary.  An 
Inquiry  will  promptly  bring  additional  In¬ 
formation,  with  all  correspondence  confi¬ 
dential.  Howard  W.  'Tindall,  17  John  St., 
New  York  City. 

Mechanical  Equipmept  For  Sale 
S  ton  stereotype  metal  pot  In  good  con¬ 
dition  for  sale  on  account  change  In  equip¬ 
ment.  North  Shore  Daily  Journal,  North¬ 
ern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Fhotoeagravlng  equipinent  for  sala  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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powerful  abolition  statement  ever/made. 

Mr.  Kane  tells  us  that  the  first  news 
agency  was  established  in  Boston,  about 
1811,  by  Samuel  Topliff,  an  inn-keeper, 
who  collected  news  items  and  syndicated 
tliem  among  weeklies  of  that  day.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  designed  and  published 
the  first  cartoon,  captioned  “Join  or 
Die,”  for  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  May 
9,  1754.  It  depicted  a  snake  cut  up 
into  pieces,  each  representing  a  state. 
The  first  newspaper  cartoon  of  “Uncle 
Sam”  appeared  in  New  York  Lantern, 
a  comic  weekly,  1852,  drawn  by  F. 
Bellew,  depicting  a  struggle  between  a 
U.  S.  ship  owner  against  JoJin  Bull, 
with  “Uncle  Sam”  an  interested  on¬ 
looker.  The  term  “Uncle  Sam”  came 
from  “U.  S.”  stamped  on  all  shipments 
of  supplies  during  the  War  of  1812. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  following  is  lifted  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  recently  made  by  Irving 
Brant,  chief  editorial  writer  of  St. 
Louis  Star  and  Times: 

“The  modern  newspaper  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  mass  appeal,  based  on  mass 
commercialism,  and  because  the  appeal 
is  as  varied  as  human  nature  itself, 
the  result  is  a  hodgpodge.  Turning 
column  after  column  and  page  after 
page  in  the  newspaper,  you  find  dis- 
armanent  news  from  Geneva  crowding 
upon  the  elopment  of  the  village  pastor 
with  his  young  sweetie.  You  find  a 
fight  for  space  between  the  two  Walters 
— Lippmann  and  Winchell — ^the  Gabriel 
and  Lucifer  of  journalism’s  syndicated 
archangels.  From  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  you  can  throw  together  a  broth 
more  hellish  than  that  of  Macbeth's 
three  witches. 

Round  about  the  cauldron  go. 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw 
Smut  of  Broadway  columnist. 
Debutante  by, chauffeur  kissed. 

Legs  of  thirteen  movie  stars, 

Baby  doll  behind  the  bars. 

Twenty  Grand  wins  race  in  ramble, 
Bank  clerks  never  ought  to  gamble. 
Interview  with  female  killer. 

Why  she  shot  religious  pillar. 

“The  same  person  who  gets  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  a  newspaper  which  pan¬ 
ders  to  the  lowest  artistic  and  moral 
standards  in  the  realm  of  entertainment 
may  demand  of  that  newspaper  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  honesty  and  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  newspaper  is  like  the  individual — 
a  blend  of  good  and  bad  impulses,  of 
high  and  low  tastes.” 


taken,  proffer  of  liberty  to  write  at 
will. 


Greatly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  not  develop  in  this  country  a 
commercialized  officialdom  after  the 
European  custom.  For  many  years  it 
has  t^n  common  practice  among  office 
holders  in  England,  France,  inde^  most 
continental  nations,  to  bargain  with  re¬ 
porters  for  any  special  information 
given.  In  instances,  news  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for  like  so  much  sugar 
or  leather.  And  when  a  public  official, 
no  matter  how  high,  is  asked  to  prepare 
a  statement  for  the  press  it  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  receive  a  substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  delivery.  No  doubt  the  per¬ 
quisites  of  office  in  instances  exceed  the 
government  pay.  American  correspond¬ 
ents  have  not  hesitated  to  pay  what  was 
asked  of  them,  indeed  have  encouraged 
the  practice.  When  there  is  a  big  news 
break,  the  bidding  for  the  story  of  the 
authoritative  official  sometimes  becomes 
very  high.  No  one  need  labor  the  point 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  only  harm 
comes  to  the  government  or  the  press 
from  such  practice.  If  our  Government 
cannot  pay  wages  which  will  retain  ex¬ 
pert  service,  without  resort  to  outside 
‘perquisites,  it  is  too  bad  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it. 


^AYS  Karl  Bickel:  “For  the  first 


W 


ASHINGTON  newspapermen 


time  in  the  experience  of  present- 
day  American  newspapermen,  economic 
news  hais  a  greater  attention-compelling 
voltage  than  sex.  The  old-style  pre¬ 
bank  holiday  type  of  political  gossip — 
intrigues,  scalp-lifting  expeditions  among 
the  professionals  and  office  holders — 


are  this  week  hotly  discussing  the  ranks  very  low  in  popular  demand.  The 


action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  noti¬ 
fying  members  of  the  “brain  trust”, 
even  his  official  secretaries,  that  they 
will  be  permitt^  to  augment  their 
government  salaries  by  writing  for  the 
press.  It  is  said  that  the  President 
was  motivated  by  a  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathy — it  is  expensive  to  play  a  hand 
in  the  big  game  at  the  national  capital 
and  Uncle  Sam’s  wage  scale  often  does 
not  meet  the  expense  level. 

Newspapermen  recognize  this,  of 


all-absorbing,  dominating  subject  of 
thought  and  conversation  is  money;  the 
gold  standard,  foreign  exchange,  silver 
remonetization,  bank  guaranty,  deposit 
insurance,  mortgage  relief,  stock  ex¬ 
change  reform,  Morgan  investigation, 
when  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  to, 
inflate — and  what  shall  we  do  then. 
Five  years  ago  it  was  high-brow  eco¬ 
nomics  ;  crack-brained  erraticism ;  so¬ 
cialism,  or  stuff  for  the  big  quarterlies 
that  are  rarely  read.  But  today  it  has 


course,  but  there  are  other  sides  to  the  chased  Babe  Ruth  and  Libby  Holman 


picture  which  give  them  pause.  In  the 
first  plac^  the  writer  on  the  inside  of 
official  life  has  an  undue  advantage 
over  the  outsider  who  keeps  the  rules. 
Whereas  a  government  agent’s  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  to  keep  the  affairs 
of  government  ventilated  through  the 
established  channels  of  the  press,  he 


off  the  front  pages.  It  has  put  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  new  words  in  the  average 
citizen’s  voratmlary.  It  was  never  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  to^y  that  we  keep  our 
economic  stuff  simple;  written  in  non¬ 
technical  terms;  written  and  rewritten 
(for  most  of  these  stories  still  have  to 
be  rewritten  at  least  twice  a  week  for  a 


becomes  a  rival  to  the  professional  beftMT  they  will  be  understood)  in 
correspondent.  It  makes  an  awkward  '''Ords  ^  phrases  that  an  entirely  non¬ 
position  for  both  the  government  agent  economic  mind  cm  comprehend.  A  tre- 
and  reporters  assigned  to  cover  his  *”**’42“*  |s  going  on ;  it’s  news 

activities.  I  believe  it  to  be  unwork-  “•  different;  it  affects  every 

able.  Sooner  or  later,  the  cry  'of  woman.  It’s  the  story  of  a 

propaganda  will  go  up,  discrediting  stumbling  to  its  feet.  It  hits 

Washington  correspondence  in  general.  person  in  a  far  more  intimate  and 

Partisans  will  not  bdieve  that  members  way  than  any  national  upheaval 

of  the  President’s  official  family  can  we  have  yet  experienced.” 
write  disinterestedly  for  the  press.  It  *  ♦  ♦ 

will  reart  ffi®  Administration  and  ^  | '  HERE’S  a  first  time  for  everything 
wiU  probably  do  more  to  disrupt  the  1  Joseph  Nathan  Kane,  feature  writer 
almost  prtfect  working  relationship  now  for  New  York  Times,  has  written  a 
(fisting  between  the  White  House  and  new  boc^  serving  this  interest  It  is 
the  rorrespondents  than  anything  which  an  immense  collation  of  “first  facts,” 
rould  ^  imaging.  This  would  be  meaning  that  the  author  has  ransacked 
lamrauble,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  libraries  and  other  sources  of  in- 
Mr,  Koosevelt  will  have  second  thoughts  formation  to  discover  the  origin  of 
on  the  subject.  Surely,  his  three  s«-  things  which  compose  American  life, 
•"^^^ties  are  too  well  acquainted  with  He  calls  the  book  Famous  First  Farts 
the  ropes  of  journalism  to  believe  that  and  the  publisher  is  the  H.  W  Wilson 
they  write  in  competition  with  the  Co.,  New  York. 

Washington  Correspondents’  (Torps  and  For  instance,  starting  with  A,  we  find 
not  be  in  hot  water  fo  their  knees  that  the  first  abolition  newspaper  was 
Mmost  every  day  I  believe  their  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (O.)  PhUanthropist 
loyalty  to  their  chief  would  prevent  which,  in  1817,  published  an  appeal  by 
them  from  accepting  his  kind,  but  mis-  Benjamin  Lundy,  claimed  to  be  the  most 


From  Hollywood  comes  a  report 
that  Warner  Brothers,  having  scored 
several  successes  in  films  depicting 
news  situations,  have  adopted  a  re- 
portorial  system  in  their  scenario  de¬ 
partment.  When  an  appropriate  story 
breaks,  for  instance  the  Hitler  revo¬ 
lution  in  (jermany,  a  writer  is  assigned 
to  the  scene  to  prepare  a  script  loaded 
with  the  detail  which  makes  for  a 
satisfactory  film.  Film  fiction,  with  a 
news  base,  has  been  found  to  provide 
material  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market.  Newspapers  create  the  inter¬ 
est  and  the  film-makers  find  it  soft- 
going  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  a  screen  version.  Jack  L.  Wam»«r 
is  quoted:  “To  use  the  newspaper 
term,  we’re  out  to  ‘scoop’  the  country 
on  stories.  The  new  story-getting  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  used  wherever  it  applies. 
We  will  assign  a  writer  to  cover  a 
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story.  He  will  travel  -.vherevetvl 
necessary,  ^as  a  reporter,  anif^bi 
back  an  account  which  our  studios 
whip  into  shape.  Until  we  hit  on 
newspaper  system,  there  were  only~J1 
few  defined  sources  of  picture  sto 
material :  original  stories  by 
writers  and  free  lancers,  produced 
unproduced  plays  and  published 
unpublished  novels.  The  repor 
system  gives  us  another  field 
proves  that  sources  are  not  exhausted,?! 


The  first  newspaper  publisher  was 
Benjamin  Harris,  who  printed  Pub- 
lick  Occurrances  in  Boston,  Sept.  2S’, 
1690.  The  first  newspaper^  serial  was 
entitled  “Religious  Courtship,”  written 
by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  published  in 
Samuel  Keimer’s  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
1729.  This  surprises  me,  for  I  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
the  first  newspaper  serial.  The  New 
York  World  published  the  first  Sunday 
comic  section,  1893,  with  drawings  by 
R.  F.  (Dutcault  under  the  title  “Hogan’s 
Alley.”  Samuel  S.  McClure  started  the 
first  newspaper  syndicate,  1884.  The 
first  college  daily  was  the  Daily  Illini, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  1907. 
From  1871  the  Illini  had  previously 
been  a  weekly,  or  published  every  other 
day.  The  first  daily  newspaper  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  &  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  dated  Philadelphia,  Sept.  21, 
1784,  with  David  C.  Qaypoole  and 
John  Dunlop  as  publishers.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Courant,  started  as  a  weekly 
at  Hartford  in  1764,  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  in  point 
of  continuous  publication.  The  first 
daily  newspaper  to  carry  illustrations 
was  New  York  Daily  Graphic,  1873, 
using  zinc  etchings.  The  first  penny 
paper  was  called  The  Cent,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  1830,  but  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  penny  paper  was  New  York  Sun, 
1833.  John  Binn’s  Democratic  Press 
was  the  first  Democratic  newspaper, 
1808,  and  carried  the  slogan:  “'TEe 
Tyrant’s  Foe,  the  People’s  Friend.” 
New  York  Daily  News,  1919,  was  the 
first  illustrated  tabloid  daily.  First 

newspaper  south  of  the  Potomac  River 

was  the  Virginia  Gazette,  1736.  The 
first  newspaper  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  1786.  First 

Sunday  newspaper.  New  York  Sunday 
Courier,  1825,  failing  after  a  few 

months.  Mathew  Brady  was  the  first 
notable  news  photographer,  taking  more 
than  7,000  pictures  of  Civil  War  scenes. 
The  first  engraving  was  a  woodcut,  1670, 
made  by  John  Foster.  Mr.  Kane  does 
not  tell  us  who  used  the  first  half-tone, 
but  of  course  photo-engraving  came  in 
around  1890.  Timothy  Alden  invented 
in  1846  the  first  type-setting  machine 
that  worked.  Movable  type  was  dis¬ 
tributed  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  The 
Mergenthaler  machine  came  out  in  1886. 
The  Monotype  came  in  1887.  First 
newsprint  mill,  using  wood  fibre,  was 
start^  by  William  Orr,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1854. 


ON  with  the  show!  Some 
pictures  we  have  seen  appeared^ 
be  useful  and  fairly  accurate,  but 
of  them  have  been  raw  fakes,  wild 
tortions,  vicious  misrepresentations 
fact,  misleading  public  opinion  thn 
deliberate  exaggeration  and  false 
n-ance.  If  Warner’s  scheme  means 
studio  scripts  are  to  be  written  wiu 
reporter’s  sense  of  accuracy  and  dd 
cency,  it  is  surely  a  commendable  eB 
terprise.  No  doubt  a  certain  amom 
of  dramatic  license  is  necessary  to  mak 
such  pictures  interesting.  I  do  no! 
complain  of  it.  But  when  a  scripl 
writer  takes  a  news  situation,  on  whici 
public  opinion  has  been  formed  througl 
newspaper  publication,  and  warps  it  al 
out  of  shape  to  provide  thrills  and  rh;il| 
among  the  customers,  I  doubt  the 
amusement  value  of  it,  to  say  nothin 
cf  public  service.  Sensible  people  hare 
nothing  but  contempt  for  such  picturei? 
fools  swallow  them  whole  and  are  men* 
tally  poisoned.  How  much  faked  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  category  have  done  to 
create  in  America  the  cynical  attitude 
often  demonstrated  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  a  point  worth  considering.  I 
lefer  especially  to  racket  pictures.  Al* 
though  the  typical  film  racketeer  mu 
meet  defeat  at  the  end,  American  yout 
is  tremendously  impressed  by  his  wdl- 
illustrated  super-intelligence,  courage  to 
face  danger  in  order  to  win  a  point,  and 
struggling  plodders  of  hum-drum  biMi 
ness  life  for  years  have  been  fiurly 
wallowing  in  dream-stuff  generated  by 
films  showing  the  luxury  in  whi^  un¬ 
derworld  characters  are  supposed  to 
live.  Even  more  vicious,  in  my  viewj 
has  been  film  faking  on  political  situ 
ations.  The  moron  is  deeply  impresad 
by  the  scene  of  a  fictional  president  (« 
the  Unit^  States,  crooked  as  a  ram’i 
hern,  using  the  White  House  as  i 
sort  of  gilded  brothel  by  night  and  <kl 
of  thieves  by  day.  Maybe  it  makes  a 
sensational  story  and  is  discounted  by 
most  people  as  imaginary,  but  it  sur^ 
leaves  a  bad  taste  and  is  woefully  di) 
respectful  of  American  institutioa 
The  contempt  such  stuff  breeds  abroi 
has  been  noted  time  and  again.  Verih 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  in  moQ 
ern  life.  There  is  no  reason  why 
should  not  have  a  place  in  Hollywi 
filming.  In  the  past  the  average 
writer  and  director  have  run  amude 
news  situatiems,  often  making  the  si 
so  “good”  it  was  rotten.  By  all  mi 
send  a  reporter  to  the  scene,  Mr.  Wi 
ner.  Let’s  have  an  end  of  screen 
sions  that  reek  with  inaccuracy 
faked  situation.  There’s  no  dearth 
good  material  for  bright  and 
reporters,  whether  assigned  from 
city-room  or  the  scenario  depa: 


PROFESSOR  COOPER  HONORO>| 

Professor  Charles  P.  Cooper  of 
Pulitzer  School  ofvjournalism,  Colu 
bia  University,  New  York,  was 
of  honor  at  the  annual  dinner 
the  journalism  Alumni  Association; 
Luchow’s  restaurant.  New  York, 
cently.  More  than  200  attended.  Offie 
elected  for  the  coming  year  were:  Ti 
Crone,  Consolidated  Press,  presim 
Miss  Hilda  CTouch,  New  Jersey  ne 
paperwoman,  and  Claude  Jaegger,  As 
dated  Press,  vice  presidents ;  Joseph 
McMullen,  a  banker,  treasurer, 

John  E.  Stempel  of  the  New  York 
secretary. 


A.  P.  MINNEAPOUS  CHIEF 

p.  R.  Mackenzie  has  been  appohdj 
chief  of  the  Minneapolis  bureau  of^ 
Associated  Press.  An  announcens 
Emtoh  &  Publishes  that  Mr.  Ma 
zie  had  been  named  head  of  the 
waukee  bureau  was  erroneous. 


